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INTRODUCTION 


A fundamental  aim  of  that  school  subject  called  the  social  studies  is  to 
assist  children  to  understand  and  to  participate  effectively  in  group  associa- 
tions. The  achievement  of  this  aim  is  highly  important,  since  our  lives  are 
mostly  spent  working  and  playing  with  people  in  groups.  And  the  quality  of 
living  is  to  a marked  degree  dependent  upon  the  types  of  adjustments  we 
make  to  other  people  in  these  groups.  Getting  along  with  others  is,  like  any 
behavior  above  the  level  of  the  reflex,  a pattern  of  acting  that  has  to  be 
learned  or  acquired.  The  teacher  of  the  social  studies  should  constantly  keep 
in  mind  this  objective  of  helping  pupils  grow  toward  maturity  in  their  associa- 
tions with  other  people. 

During  a lifetime  each  individual  holds  membership  in  many  groups.  Pri- 
marily, the  child  belongs  to  a family,  and  his  care  during  childhood  and  ado- 
lescence is  largely  dependent  upon  a family  group.  The  child  also  finds  him- 
self a member  of  a school  group,  a neighborhood  gang,  a church  club,  etc. 
When  he  reaches  maturity,  many  of  the  groupings  of  childhood  and  early  youth 
disappear,  and  new  associations  are  formed:  work  groups,  political  organiza- 
tions, social  or  recreational  groups,  etc.  Eventually,  marriage  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a home  bring  still  greater  challenges  for  living  successfully  with 
others.  Indeed,  throughout  life  each  of  us  associates  with  numerous  groups, 
and  much  of  the  basic  stuff  of  everyday  living  as  well  as  our  satisfactions  comes 
from  and  through  these  contacts  with  others.  Thus  it  can  be  demonstrated 
over  and  over  that  no  lesson  is  of  greater  importance  to  our  livelihood  and 
our  happiness  than  learning  to  live  effectively  in  groups. 

Someday  Soon  is  a revision  of  Susans  Neighbors,  the  third  in  a series  of 
social  studies  texts.  Its  content  portrays  the  interrelatedness  of  the  lives  of 
people  living  in  an  urban  community.  It  shows  how,  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  all  types  of  workers,  a community  is  able  to  provide  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  various  kinds  for  persons  of  all  ages  than  an  individual  could 
provide  for  himself  alone.  Through  the  eyes  of  seven-  or  eight-year-old  chil- 
dren the  reader  is  helped  to  understand  how  the  neighbor  next  door,  the  man 
down  the  street,  and  the  woman  who  lives  around  the  corner  are  useful  mem- 
bers of  a community  and  how  their  activities  make  life  the  better  for  him. 
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Someday  Soon  and  this  guidebook  which  supplements  it  provide  information 
and  suggest  activities  which  will  help  teachers  and  children  investigate  their 
own  communities  and  increase  their  understanding  of  the  contributions  of  the 
many  people  who,  through  cooperative  effort,  are  making  those  communities 
better  places  in  which  to  live. 

This  book  will  not  have  served  its  purpose  if  the  teacher  uses  it  primarily 
as  a reader;  that  is,  for  the  improvement  of  reading  facility.  The  major 
objective  will  not  have  been  reached  until  children  emerge  from  the  study 
outlined  in  this  guidebook  with  a sincere  appreciation  of  the  contributions 
to  community  living  made  by  many  individual  workers  and  by  many  groups  of 
workers  and  with  a beginning  made  in  the  establishment  of  patterns  of  behavior 
which  will  enable  these  children  to  become  more  useful  members  of  their 
own  communities. 

Someday  Soon  has  a definite  pattern  which  relates  it  to  the  series  of  social 
studies  textbooks  of  which  it  is  the  third  volume.  The  selection  of  content 
is  determined  by  the  same  set  of  basic  human  activities  which  operate  through- 
out this  textbook  series.  All  societies  of  men,  regardless  of  when  or  where  they 
lived,  have  carried  on  certain  processes  or  activities  in  common.  These  proc- 
esses tend  to  cluster  or  group  themselves  around  ten  phases : ( 1 ) protecting  and 
conserving  human  and  nonhuman  resources;  (2)  producing  goods  and  services; 
(3)  distributing  goods  and  services;  (4)  consuming  goods  and  services;  (5) 
transporting  goods  and  services;  (6)  communicating  ideas  and  feelings;  (7) 
expressing  and  satisfying  aesthetic  and  religious  impulses;  (8)  organizing 
and  governing;  (9)  providing  recreation;  and  (10)  providing  education. 

As  the  teacher  becomes  familiar  with  the  stories  in  Someday  Soon,  she  will 
note  that  the  authors  have  used  the  list  of  basic  human  activities  as  a check 
list  to  insure  the  inclusion  of  the  important  functions  carried  on  in  community 
groups.  Protecting  and  conserving  human  and  nonhuman  resources,  producing 
goods  and  services,  distributing  goods  and  services,  consuming  goods  and 
services,  transporting  goods  and  people,  communicating  ideas  and  feelings, 
and  providing  recreation  have  been  given  particular  emphasis. 

From  another  point  of  view.  Someday  Soon  will  be  seen  as  a part  of  a series. 
This  book  is  concerned  with  a study  of  the  workers  in  an  urban  community  as 
their  work  contributes  to  the  everyday  living  of  children  in  a neighborhood 
group.  It  follows  Hello,  David,  which  treats  of  rural  and  city  schools  and  rural 
and  city  neighborhoods,  and  which  in  turn  is  built  upon  the  foundation  laid 
by  Peters  Family,  the  first  book  in  the  series,  which  is  a study  of  family  life. 
New  Centerville,  v\dnch  follows  Someday  Soon  and  is  the  fourth  book  in  the 
series,  develops  problems  of  neighborhood  associations  in  rural  communities 
and  the  interrelation  of  city  and  country  life.  Thus  there  is  a natural  progres- 
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sion  from  the  family,  to  the  school,  to  the  neighborhood,  and  to  the  expanding 
community,  through  which  pupils  are  guided  as  they  learn  to  understand  and 
to  participate  effectively  in  progressively  larger  groups  of  people. 

Someday  Soon  is  organized  into  five  major  units,  with  an  additional  brief 
unit  at  the  beginning  which  introduces  the  book  and  a similar  brief  unit  at 
the  close  which  summarizes  some  of  the  understandings  previously  developed. 
The  first  unit,  “No  More  School,”  is  designed  to  fink  Someday  Soon  with  the 
preceding  book,  Hello,  David. 

The  second  unit,  “Firemen  Are  Needed,”  develops  a beginning  understand- 
ing of  the  many  workers  who  share  in  protecting  the  persons  living  in  a com- 
munity and  their  property. 

The  third  unit,  “Food  for  Everyone,”  is  designed  to  help  children  under- 
stand how  the  production  of  enough  food  for  a closely  settled  neighborhood 
demands  complex  machinery  and  skilled  Workers  to  run  that  machinery. 

The  fourth  unit,  “Going  Places,”  shows  the  child  how  the  constant  move- 
ment of  people  and  goods  from  one  place  to  another  in  this  big  country  de- 
mands many  types  of  transportation,  each  with  its  own  type  of  skilled  worker. 

The  fifth  unit,  “From  One  to  Another,”  acquaints  the  child  with  the  many 
v/orkers  involved  in  the  sending  of  messages. 

The  sixth  unit,  “Fun  for  Everyone,”  stresses  the  concept  that  it  is  important 
for  the  members  of  a community  to  share  in  planning  and  providing  recrea- 
tional opportunities  for  all. 

The  final  unit,  “Not  Too  Soon,”  helps  to  summarize  some  of  the  ideas  gained 
from  the  book,  recognizes  the  need  for  all  kinds  of  workers,  and  points  out  the 
function  of  the  school  in  providing  the  necessary  background  for  all  kinds  of 
work. 

The  authors  realize  that  other  units  could  have  been  developed  around 
additional  themes  related  to  the  community  and  its  workers.  It  is  believed  that 
from  Someday  Soon  and  from  the  suggestions  in  this  guidebook,  teachers  will 
find  suggestions  which  will  encourage  pupils  to  make  a study  of  their  own 
communities. 

Again  the  authors  stress  the  major  objective  of  this  third  book  in  the  social 
studies  series— to  help  children  grow  in  their  understanding  of  how  the  people 
in  a community  work  together  to  improve  fife  in  that  community  and  to  pro- 
vide many  opportunities  for  children  to  grow  in  their  ability  to  live  effectively 
with  both  the  children  and  adults  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

The  children’s  experiences  with  Someday  Soon  should  not  be  limited  to  a 
mere  reading  of  the  stories  and  study  of  the  pictures.  To  attain  the  desired 
understandings,  teacher  and  children  should  investigate  activities  in  their 
communities  similar  to  those  discussed  in  the  text.  The  reading  of  the  stories 
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can  then  be  supplemented  by  much  discussion  which  will  lead  to  a realistic 
understanding  of  the  community  in  which  the  child  lives.  A clear  understand- 
ing of  the  significant  facts  and  relationships  discussed  is  far  more  important 
than  the  amount  of  material  read  each  day. 

The  foregoing  implies  that  the  teacher  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
community  and  its  resources.  Before  planning  a class  journey,  for  example, 
the  teacher  should  contact  the  place  to  be  visited  and  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  the  proper  persons.  The  class  journey  will  always  be  more 
successful  if  the  teacher  has  personally  familiarized  herself  with  the  place 
which  the  children  are  to  visit  and  has  discussed  with  the  guide  the  particular 
experiences  which  she  believes  to  be  of  greatest  value  to  the  children.  On 
such  a preliminary  visit  the  teacher  should  explain  why  the  children  are 
making  the  trip  and  the  values  which  such  out-of -school  experiences  have. 

The  interest  and  cooperation  of  parents  should  be  enlisted  throughout  this 
study  of  the  community  and  its  workers.  Children  should  be  helped  to  see 
that  members  of  their  own  families  and  of  the  families  of  their  friends  are 
working  cooperatively  to  supply  community  needs.  This  can  best  be  accom- 
plished as  the  children  have  questions  answered  by  Jane’s  mother,  who  is  a 
public  health  nurse;  as  they  walk  for  a few  blocks  on  his  route  with  Billy’s 
father,  who  is  a postman;  as  they  talk  with  Joe’s  brother,  who  is  a paper  boy; 
as  they  study  the  pictures  which  Jack’s  sister,  an  airplane  stewardess,  brings 
to  school  for  their  bulletin  board;  or  as  Mary’s  father  acts  as  their  guide  on 
a trip  through  the  dairy  where  he  works.  In  addition  to  such  contacts  the 
parents  of  all  children  should  understand  what  the  school  is  attempting  to 
achieve  through  its  social  studies  program  so  that  the  understandings,  atti- 
tudes, and  habits  stimulated  at  school  may  be  strengthened  at  home. 
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LESSON  PLANS 


General  Suggestions 

This  study  of  the  community  and  its  workers  should  begin  with  an  overview 
by  the  children  of  their  own  community  to  determine  which  workers  con- 
tribute to  their  particular  needs,  in  what  work  members  of  their  own  families 
engage,  and  what  kind  of  work  the  children  themselves  think  they  would  like 
to  do  when  they  grow  up. 

This  guidebook  suggests  specific  procedures  for  approaching  each  unit,  and 
in  each  instance  this  approach  is  initiated  by  the  experiences  of  the  children. 
Definite  suggestions  are  then  given  for  using  the  text,  Someday  Soon,  in  the 
development  of  the  unit.  These  suggestions  are  intended  to  point  up  the  basic 
understandings  to  be  derived  from  the  text  and  to  provide  experiences  which 
will  deepen  the  children’s  understandings  of  the  workers  in  their  own  com- 
munities. 

At  the  close  of  each  unit  suggestions  are  given  for  summarizing  the  activities 
that  have  been  engaged  in  and  the  understandings  which  have  been  developed 
so  that  these  learnings  will  become  better  organized  and  the  resulting  attitudes 
strengthened. 

Every  activity  suggested  has  been  used  successfully  by  teachers  in  their 
work  with  primary  children.  Where  examples  are  given  of  questions  asked  or 
stories  written  by  children,  they  are  the  actual  words  of  real  children  who 
have  pursued  such  studies  as  those  outlined. 

At  the  close  of  each  unit  a listing  of  books,  free  materials,  and  visual  materi- 
als will  be  found. 

Since  Someday  Soon  is  primarily  a social  studies  textbook,  vocabulary  should 
not  be  overemphasized.  The  vocabulary  list  on  pages  242-244  of  Someday 
Soon  will  aid  the  teacher  in  noting  the  new  words  which  should  be  introduced. 
The  vocabulary  burden  is  small,  especially  if  the  Basic  Readers  through  Friends 
and  Neighbors  (21)  have  been  read.  If  the  teacher  has  been  using  this  Basic 
Second  Reader,  she  may  introduce  the  new  words  according  to  the  method 
outlined  in  the  Teachers  Guidebook  for  Friends  and  Neighbors.  Otherwise, 
she  should  observe  carefully  the  method  developed  in  the  first  lesson  of  this 
guidebook. 
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During  the  reading  of  the  material  in  Someday  Soon,  the  amount  of  guidance 
necessary  will  depend  upon  the  reading  ability  of  the  group.  The  teacher  is 
urged  to  adapt  the  suggestions  in  this  guidebook  to  the  situation  as  she  finds 
it  in  her  classroom. 

The  activities  and  discussions  that  precede  and  accompany  the  reading  of 
each  story  are  highly  important,  since  the  development  of  desirable  social 
attitudes,  appreciations,  and  understandings  should  be  the  major  purpose  for 
reading  Someday  Soon.  In  all  discussions  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
strengthen  each  child’s  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  all  kinds  of  workers  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  a community,  of 
the  interdependence  of  all  of  the  members  of  a community,  and  finally  of  the 
child’s  own  place  in  the  community  and  the  responsibility  entailed.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  provide  for  children  rich  and  meaningful  experiences 
which  will  contribute  to  these  understandings. 

The  lesson  plan  on  pages  11  to  16  gives  detailed  suggestions  for  the  pre- 
liminary activities  and  discussion,  for  the  guided  reading  of  the  first  unit,  and 
for  follow-up  activities.  Condensed  plans  for  the  remaining  stories  follow. 
These  plans  point  out  the  most  important  concepts  to  be  gained  but  do  not 
give  detailed  suggestions  for  guiding  the  reading.  They  do  suggest  activities 
which  will  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  desired  understandings. 
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UNIT  ONE 

No  More  School 

Preliminary  Activity  and  Discussion 

This  brief  first  unit  links  Someday  Soon  with  the  preceding  book,  Hello, 
David.  In  contrast  to  David,  who  has  always  been  familiar  with  the  farm 
work  by  which  his  farm  home  and  farm  community  are  supported,  Tom,  the 
city  child,  just  begins  to  sense  the  varied  types  of  work  required  to  support  a 
community.  There  is  the  realization  that  someday  soon  David  and  Tom  will 
become  parts  of  their  respective  working  communities,  filling  the  demand  for 
workers,  each  to  his  own  choice.  This  unit  sets  the  stage  for  the  remainder 
of  the  book,  for  school  is  out  and  with  a long  vacation  ahead  the  children  are 
free  to  explore  the  community. 

From  this  unit  children  should  come  to  realize  that  there  are  many  kinds 
of  workers  in  their  own  community  and  that  these  workers  make  important 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  everyone  in  the  community  including  the  chil- 
dren themselves.  The  children  should  also  begin  to  feel  that  someday  soon 
they  will  become  workers  in  their  community. 

Three  alternatives  are  suggested  for  approaching  this  study  of  the  community 
and  its  workers.  The  teacher  may  want  to  follow  one  of  these  suggested 
approaches  exactly  as  it  is  outlined,  or  she  may  want  to  select  parts  from 
each  approach  suggested  here  and  so  work  out  one  of  her  own.  As  in  the  case 
of  all  suggestions  given  in  this  guidebook,  teachers  are  urged  to  adapt  the 
ideas  to  their  own  situations. 

Alternative  1 ...  As  the  first  suggested  way  of  approaching  this  study 
the  class  might  make  a large  pictorial  map  of  the  school  neighborhood  on 
which  each  child  would  draw  a picture  of  his  own  home.  The  teacher  would 
need  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  laying  out  the  map  so  that  it  would  be 
sufficiently  accurate. 

One  teacher  in  carrying  on  such  an  activity  took  the  children  for  a walk 
each  day  during  the  first  ten  days  of  school,  actually  visiting  the  home  of 
each  child  in  the  group.  If  such  trips  are  made,  the  pictorial  map  takes  on 
added  meaning  for  each  child,  and  the  teacher  has  made  a contact  with  the 
home  of  each  child  in  her  group. 

Out  of  the  making  of  the  map  and  the  visits  to  the  homes  a discussion  can 
develop  concerning  the  work  away  from  home  which  the  various  fathers  and 
mothers  do  and  where  and  how  they  go  to  work.  Each  child  could  then  paint 
or  draw  a picture  showing  the  kind  of  work  his  father  or  mother  does  away 
from  home,  and  these  pictures  could  be  mounted  on  the  bulletin  board  or  made 
into  a large  book  with  appropriate  captions. 
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In  the  case  of  rural  children  the  discussion  and  pictures  may  center  around 
the  work  their  fathers  and  mothers  do  to  earn  a living.  From  this  the  teacher 
can  start  a lively  discussion  by  saying,  “Someday  soon  you  will  be  grown  up 
and  at  work  as  your  fathers  and  mothers  are  now.  What  do  you  plan  to  do 
to  earn  a living  when  you  grow  up?” 

On  the  following  day  the  teacher  may  introduce  the  text  by  saying,  “Yester- 
day we  talked  about  what  you  are  going  to  do  to  earn  a living  when  you  grow 
up.  Here  is  a new  book  called  Someday  Soon.  What  do  you  suppose  it  is  about? 
Why  do  you  think  it  is  called  Someday  Soon?”  After  a discussion,  the  teacher 
can  give  each  child  a book,  which  he  will  examine  to  see  how  right  the  guesses 
have  been. 

Alternative  2 . . . The  second  approach  leads  directly  into  a study  of  the 
different  types  of  work  done  by  parents.  The  teacher  may  initiate  such  a 
study  by  asking,  “How  many  of  you  have  helped  your  father  or  mother  work?” 
If  some  child  indicates  that  he  has  had  this  experience,  ask,  “What  did  you 
do  to  help?  Where  does  your  father  work?”  Follow  this  with  the  comment, 
“Perhaps  some  of  you  have  gone  to  the  place  where  your  father  or  mother 
works  even  though  you  didn’t  help.  Who  did  that?” 

After  some  discussion  say,  “Let’s  make  a list  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
work  your  fathers  and  mothers  do.”  Make  this  list  on  the  blackboard. 

The  next  day  say,  “Yesterday  we  were  talking  about  the  work  your  parents 
do  in  this  community.  Someday  soon  you  will  be  men  and  women  and  will  be 
doing  the  work  in  this  community.  What  work  do  you  want  to  do  when  you 
grow  up?”  An  interesting  discussion  should  develop  which  will  help  the  teacher 
know  more  about  her  pupils  as  individuals. 

On  the  following  day  say,  “Yesterday  we  talked  about  what  you  want  to  be 
when  you  grow  up.  This  new  book  is  called  Someday  Soon.  It  tells  about 
some  boys  and  girls  who  were  thinking  about  what  they  wanted  to  be  when 
they  grew  up.  Why  do  you  suppose  it  is  called  Someday  Soon?”  After  dis- 
cussing this  question  pass  the  books  to  the  children,  saying,  “After  you  read 
this  book,  you  may  change  your  minds  about  what  you  want  to  be  when 
you  grow  up.” 

Alternative  S . . . The  third  approach  begins  with  the  book  itself.  Pass  the 
books  to  the  children  and  say,  “Here  is  a book  that  you  will  like  because  it 
tells  about  some  people  who  are  friends  and  helpers  of  ours.  Look  through 
the  book  and  find  pictures  of  people  who  help  us.”  Lead  the  children  to  name 
these  community  workers  and  list  them  on  the  blackboard— policeman,  fire- 
man, postman,  etc.  Discuss  very  briefly  how  each  of  these  workers  helps  us. 
Then  say,  “Does  anyone  have  a parent  who  does  any  one  of  these  things?” 
Indicate  beside  the  name  of  the  worker  the  person  who  does  the  particular 
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kind  of  work;  e.g.,  “Librarian,  John’s  mother.”  Then  say,  “Whose  father  or 
mother  does  some  kind  of  work  that  isn’t  listed?”  Write  the  occupations  in- 
dicated on  the  blackboard. 

The  above  procedure  will  probably  take  two  or  three  discussion  periods. 
The  information  recorded  in  these  discussions  should  be  transferred  to  a chart 
so  that  it  can  be  referred  to  from  time  to  time. 

The  next  day  say,  “Yesterday  we  were  talking  about  the  work  your  fathers 
and  mothers  do.  What  do  you  want  to  be  when  you  grow  up?  Why?”  Close  the 
discussion  with  the  comment,  “It  really  won’t  be  long  until  you  will  be  doing 
some  of  these  things.  It  doesn’t  take  long  to  grow  up.  Someday  soon  maybe 
Jean  will  be  an  airplane  stewardess  and  Tom  a policeman  and  Sarah  a beauty 
operator.  This  book,  Someday  Soon,  will  tell  you  a lot  about  the  work  of  the 
people  that  you  want  to  be.”  Distribute  the  books  and  examine  the  pictures 
with  the  children. 

Whichever  approach  has  been  made  to  the  study  of  the  community  and  its 
workers,  the  book.  Someday  Soon,  will  have  been  examined  by  the  children, 
the  title  will  have  been  discussed,  and  its  meaning  will  have  been  associated 
with  their  own  lives.  In  beginning  the  reading  of  Unit  One,  the  books  should 
be  distributed  and  the  children  asked  to  turn  to  page  5.  The  teacher  might 
ask,  “What  do  you  think  the  children  in  the  picture  are  doing?  What  makes 
you  know  that  they  are  coming  away  from  school?  This  first  section  of  the 
book  is  called  ‘No  More  School.’  What  do  you  suppose  that  means?” 

Informally  she  should  then  introduce  the  new  words  by  writing  on  the 
blackboard  those  italicized  in  the  conversation  suggested  here.  “You  were 
right,  Sam.  The  unit  is  called  ‘No  More  School’  because  school  is  out  for  the 
summer  vacation.  The  dog  in  the  picture  didn’t  know  that,  however.  Why  not? 
Do  you  suppose  the  children  were  glad  that  school  was  out?  That’s  right.  They 
thought  they  would  have  all  kinds  of  fun.  Right  then  I expect  they  thought 
vacation  was  better  than  going  to  school.  In  this  first  story  the  children  begin 
thinking  about  the  workers  that  we  have  been  talking  about.  They  talk  about 
their  fathers  and  mothers  just  as  we  have  been  talking  about  ours.  This  first 
story  is  a good  one  because  it  has  two  surprises  in  it.  You  are  going  to  meet 
some  boys  and  a girl  and  a dog  that  you  have  known  in  some  other  books. 
And  you  are  going  to  find  out  what  these  boys  wanted  to  be  when  they  grew 
up.  Let’s  find  those  surprises  and  then  let’s  see  whether  we  think  a community 
will  need  the  workers  that  these  boys  wanted  to  be.” 

Someday  Soon  (Pages  6-11) 

Pages  6-7  ..  . “Read  these  two  pages  and  see  whom  this  book  is  about  that 
you  have  known  before.”  After  the  children  have  read  silently  and  discovered 
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Tom,  Susan,  and  Jip,  call  attention  to  the  pictures.  Then  ask  individual  chil- 
dren to  read  the  parts  that  they  think  tell  how  the  children  in  the  pictures  feel. 

Pages  8-9  . . . “Read  these  two  pages  to  see  if  they  tell  about  someone  else 
you  know.  See  if  you  can  find  out  what  one  of  the  boys  wanted  to  be.”  After 
the  children  have  recognized  David  and  discussed  his  wish  to  be  a farmer, 
have  two  boys  impersonate  Tom  and  David  and  read  their  conversation  orally. 
Then  ask,  “What  do  you  suppose  Tom  wants  to  be  when  he  grows  up?”  Discuss 
this  with  the  children. 

Pages  10-11  . . . Study  the  picture  on  page  10  and  discuss  what  Tom  may 
be  thinking  about.  Say,  “Read  these  two  pages  and  find  out  what  Tom  wants 
to  be  when  he  grows  up.” 

Although  the  word  fireman  is  new,  it  should  not  be  presented  to  the  chil- 
dren prior  to  the  reading  because  such  a presentation  would  detract  from  the 
surprise  element  in  the  story.  The  majority  of  the  children  will  be  able  to 
work  out  this  word  for  themselves,  and  others  can  be  helped  individually. 

After  the  children  have  read  the  two  pages  silently  and  have  discovered 
and  discussed  the  fact  that  Tom  wants  to  be  a fireman,  ask,  “What;  was  Tom 
thinking  about  as  he  stood  under  that  tree  with  Jip?” 

Bring  out  the  ideas  that  someday  soon  Tom,  David,  and  their  friends  will 
all  be  workers  and  that  David  is  going  to  follow  the  same  occupation  as  his 
father.  Then  ask,  “How  many  of  you  want  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  that 
your  fathers  or  mothers  are  doing?  Why?  Why  not?  How  did  Tom  feel  about 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work  as  his  father?” 

Because  page  11  summarizes  the  major  ideas  brought  out  in  this  story,  say, 
“Let’s  have  four  of  you  pretend  that  you  are  the  White  family  and  read  page 
11  as  if  it  were  a play.”  Choose  children  to  represent  Mr.  White,  Mrs.  White, 
Tom,  and  Susan. 

The  Shoe  Store  (Work  Page  12) 

Before  turning  to  this  page,  ask,  “Do  you  remember  what  kind  of  store 
Tom’s  father  worked  in?”  After  a brief  discussion  say,  “Turn  to  page  12  and 
see  if  you  are  right.  What  kind  of  store  is  it?  What  does  the  name  of  the  story 
call  this  store?”  This  question  will  call  attention  to  the  word  shoe,  which  is 
new  and  should  be  emphasized. 

Say,  “The  first  two  lines  tell  us  four  things  about  the  man  in  the  picture. 
What  are  they?”  This  question,  designed  to  help  children  grow  in  their  ability 
to  read  factual  material  carefully,  is  a type  of  question  that  should  be  used 
occasionally  when  the  material  warrants  it.  After  discussing  the  facts  disclosed, 
that  the  man  is  Tom’s  father,  that  his  name  is  Mr.  White,  that  he  is  at  work, 
and  that  his  store  is  a shoe  store,  say,  “The  next  sentence  asks  about  something 
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your  mother  does.  Read  the  question  and  let’s  see  if  some  of  us  answer  it 
differently  from  others.” 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  some  people  buy  their  shoes  from  mail  order  houses, 
some  from  department  stores,  and  some  from  shoe  stores.  Elicit  the  general- 
ization that  there  are  always  some  people  engaged  in  the  business  of  fitting 
and  selling  shoes. 

Say,  “The  next  sentence  is  very  important.  See  if  you  can  do  what  it  asks 
you  to  do.”  The  discussion  here  will  bring  out  the  ways  in  which  a shoe  store 
is  of  value  to  children  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  offers  adults  a way  of  earning 
a living. 

Since  the  children  have  answered  the  next  question  in  whichever  approach 
to  this  study  was  selected,  say,  “Each  one  of  you  has  already  answered  the 
next  question,  but  let’s  have  one  person  read  it  and  answer  it.  Who  wants  to 
do  that?”  Then  say,  “The  last  sentence  asks  you  to  do  something  which  is  far 
more  important  than  just  knowing  what  work  your  father  does.  What  does  it 
ask  you  to  do?”  After  a child  has  read  this  orally  so  that  everyone  under- 
stands exactly  what  is  wanted,  say,  “I  want  you  to  think  about  that.  Tomorrow 
we  will  talk  together  again,  and  there  will  be  time  for  each  one  of  you  to  tell 
why  the  work  that  your  father  or  mother  does  is  needed.  Perhaps  you  had 
better  talk  to  your  fathers  and  mothers  about  that.” 

Culminating  Activity 

Through  a discussion  of  the  community  need  for  the  work  done  by  his 
parents,  each  child  should  begin  to  develop  an  understanding  of  how  and  why 
the  work  done  by  his  parents  and  by  the  parents  of  his  friends  is  important  in 
the  community. 

As  individuals  raise  questions  during  this  discussion,  the  teacher  should 
write  these  questions  on  the  blackboard  or  on  a pad.  Questions  such  as  the 
following  are  typical  of  those  asked  by  seven-  and  eight-year-olds:  How  do 
you  get  to  be  a fireman?  Who  pays  the  mailman?  A conductor  helps  people  on 
a train,  but  how  does  that  help  a community?  You  don’t  really  need  a moving 
picture  theater  in  a community,  do  you? 

As  a next  step  the  teacher  might  lead  the  children  to  study  the  table  of 
contents  and  to  discover  for  themselves  which  community  workers  are  discussed 
in  Someday  Soon.  After  noting  the  unit  titles,  the  teacher  should  call  atten- 
tion to  the  first  story  in  each  unit  and  list  on  the  blackboard  the  five  categories, 
“Workers  Who  Protect  Us,”  “Workers  Who  Produce  Our  Food,”  “Workers 
Who  Help  Us  Travel,”  “Workers  Who  Send  Our  Messages,”  and  “Workers 
Who  Help  Us  Play.”  Each  child  might  then  write  his  name  under  the  name 
of  the  occupation  which  he  thinks  he  wants  to  follow  when  he  grows  up.  This 
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will  involve  a great  deal  of  discussion  which  will  lay  a foundation  for  the  study 
of  the  next  five  units.  Since  there  will  be  a number  of  occupations  or  professions 
suggested  which  will  not  fit  into  the  five  categories,  a sixth  heading  should  be 
made,  “Other  Workers  Who  Help  Us.” 

When  this  work  has  been  completed,  the  lists  should  be  transferred  to 
large  sheets  of  oaktag  or  heavy  paper  where  they  may  be  kept  permanently. 
The  teacher  and  children  should  also  organize  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised  during  the  discussions  under  the  same  six  headings,  and  these  organized 
questions  should  also  be  listed  on  oaktag  or  heavy  paper.  The  questions  should 
be  so  arranged  that  there  will  be  ample  space  for  additional  questions  to  be 
added  as  the  study  continues.  When  all  of  this  has  been  done,  teacher  and  chil- 
dren may  decide  together  to  study  these  different  community  workers. 
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UNIT  TWO 

Firemen  are  Needed 

Preliminary  Activity  and  Discussion 

This  unit  has  been  planned  to  help  children  understand  that  there  are  cer- 
tain workers  in  every  community  who  are  concerned  with  protecting  the  health 
and  property  of  the  members  of  the  community  and  that  these  workers  are 
responsible  individuals  who  adhere  strictly  to  rules  and  regulations,  often  at 
personal  sacrifice. 

While  the  activities  suggested  for  Unit  One  constitute  the  foundation  for 
Unit  Two,  it  is  important  that  the  teacher  plan  an  approach  to  the  study  of 
“Workers  Who  Protect  Us”  which  will  enlist  the  wholehearted  interest  of  her 
class.  One  approach  might  be  to  study  the  workers  of  the  community  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  taken  up  in  Someday  Soon.  Some  teachers,  however, 
may  prefer  to  approach  this  unit  through  some  problem  encountered  by  the 
children  in  their  everyday  living.  Children’s  interest  in  fire  drills,  for  example, 
could  be  used  to  give  purpose  to  a study  of  workers  who  protect  the  community. 
In  some  groups  there  may  be  a child  whose  father  is  a fireman.  Since  a fire- 
man is  always  a person  of  interest  to  children,  the  teacher  might  arrange  with 
this  father  to  discuss  his  work  with  the  children. 

Questions  growing  out  of  such  experiences  should  be  added  to  the  list  begun 
in  the  culminating  activity  for  Unit  One.  It  is  with  such  questions  in  mind 
and  from  some  experience  which  has  made  the  matter  of  real  concern  to  chil- 
dren that  they  should  turn  to  the  reading  of  Unit  Two,  “Firemen  Are  Needed.” 

Workers  Who  Protect  Us  (Pages  14-15) 

After  reading  pages  14  and  15,  the  children  should  answer  and  discuss  the 
questions  and  consider  why  there  is  a greater  need  for  firemen  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country.  In  whatever  type  of  community  the  school  is  located,  the 
material  in  these  introductory  pages  should  be  associated  with  fire  protection 
in  that  community.  Before  turning  to  the  next  page,  the  children  should  be 
permitted  to  conjecture  as  to  why  Mr.  Wells  had  time  to  fix  toys  while  at  work. 

Fix  It,  Mr.  Wells  (Pages  16-22) 

After  reading  this  story,  discuss  how  a fireman’s  work  differs  from  the  work 
of  other  men  in  the  community,  bringing  out  the  different  requirements  and 
the  fact  that  a fireman  must  always  be  on  call.  Lead  the  children  to  point  out 
the  compensations  which  they  see  in  this  kind  of  life. 

At  this  point  the  teacher  might  suggest  to  the  children  that  the  entire  group 
visit  the  fire  station  in  the  neighborhood  and  plan  with  them  the  things  they 
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will  want  to  see  and  the  questions  they  will  want  to  have  answered  on  such 
a visit.  If  there  are  questions  omitted  which  the  teacher  feels  should  be  in- 
cluded, she  should  say,  “I  want  to  add  my  question,”  and  write  it  along  with 
the  others. 

Two  or  three  parents  might  be  invited  to  accompany  the  group  on  this  trip, 
thus  enabling  parents  to  know  at  first  hand  what  the  school  is  attempting  to 
do  for  their  children. 

Arrangements  for  the  visit  should  be  made  by  the  teacher  with  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  fire  station.  The  teacher  already  should  have  visited  the  fire 
station  so  that  she  can  tell  the  children  of  some  of  the  things  they  will  see. 
The  parents  of  each  child  should  be  informed  concerning  the  trip  and  should 
give  permission  for  the  child  to  go  on  this  school  journey.  After  the  children 
have  returned  to  school,  the  trip  should  be  discussed  in  terms  of  the  questions 
which  were  asked,  the  particular  things  which  were  seen,  and  any  other 
pertinent  items. 

A Watch  in  the  Night  (Pages  23-27) 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  way  in  which  the  firemen  at  the  local  station 
are  notified  of  a fire  in  the  night  and  how  they  get  ready  to  go  to  that  fire. 
Read  “A  Watch  in  the  Night”  to  find  out  how  a night  for  a fireman  in  their 
own  community  is  like  a night  for  a fireman  in  Tom’s  community  and  how  it  is 
different.  Study  the  pictures  carefully,  as  they  will  contribute  to  the  desired 
understandings.  Emphasize  the  concept  that  a fireman  must  be  alert  and 
dependable  and  must  follow  the  rules  under  which  he  lives  and  works.  Develop 
the  understanding  that  in  each  community  the  work  and  living  conditions  of 
the  fireman  are  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  community. 

At  this  point  a series  of  pictures  might  be  planned  by  the  children  in  which 
they  will  show  how  firemen  live  and  work  at  night  in  their  own  community. 
“Our  fireman  stays  at  the  fire  station  all  night,”  “Our  fireman  stays  at  home  at 
night,”  and  “A  fire  call  comes  at  night,”  are  typical  of  the  types  of  activities 
which  could  well  be  illustrated  and  the  captions  which  might  be  written  by  the 
children  to  accompany  the  pictures. 

The  Fire  (Pages  28-34) 

Talk  with  the  children  about  what  they  would  do  if  they  discovered  a fire 
at  home.  From  this  discussion  each  child  should  come  to  understand  exactly 
what  he  should  do  under  such  circumstances.  Discuss  how  the  firemen  in  their 
own  community  would  be  notified  of  such  a fire  and  what  they  would  do  to 
put  it  out.  Read  “The  Fire”  to  see  how  the  firemen  went  about  their  work  to 
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put  out  the  fire  at  Tom’s  house.  Study  the  pictures  to  gain  a better  under- 
standing of  how  speed  and  cooperation  are  essential  in  putting  out  a fire. 
In  discussing  the  story  compare  the  activities  of  the  firemen  in  Tom’s  com- 
munity with  what  they  think  would  happen  if  their  own  houses  were  to  catch 
fire. 

Plan  additional  pictures  for  the  series  begun  previously.  These  might  in- 
clude such  illustrated  activities  as  the  following:  “A  fireman  gets  ready  to 
go  to  the  fire,”  “The  fireman  hurries  to  the  fire  truck,”  “The  firemen  are  off  to 
the  fire,”  and  “Firemen  work  together  to  put  out  the  fire.”  These  pictures 
would,  of  course,  illustrate  the  method  of  fire  fighting  used  in  the  child’s  own 
community  and  would  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  further  clarifying  his  under- 
standings of  the  work  of  firemen  as  it  relates  to  his  own  life. 

Tom  Takes  a Turn  (Pages  35-38) 

Joe,  the  Cook  (Pages  39-42) 

Recall  with  the  children  some  of  the  things  which  they  learned  about  a 
fireman’s  work  on  their  visit  to  the  fire  station.  Even  though  the  community 
is  very  small,  some  individual  will  be  responsible  for  keeping  the  fire  truck 
in  good  condition  and  for  other  routine  matters.  Then  say,  “Tom  spent  a day 
with  the  firemen  at  the  fire  station.  Let’s  read  these  next  two  stories  to  find 
out  if  those  firemen  did  the  same  work  that  our  firemen  do.” 

From  the  pictures  and  content  develop  the  understandings  that  the  firemen 
work  in  shifts,  that  there  are  many  jobs  which  must  be  done  with  each  indi- 
vidual working  for  the  common  good,  that  workers  need  to  get  along  well 
together,  and  that  the  fireman  gets  a personal  satisfaction  from  his  work  which 
is  one  form  of  compensation  for  his  way  of  living  and  working.  Develop  all  of 
these  concepts  in  terms  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  fireman  in  the  immediate 
community.  In  this  connection  develop  a clear  understanding  of  how  firemen 
are  paid  as  a result  of  community  cooperation. 

Plan  with  the  children  additional  pictures  to  be  added  to  the  series  already 
under  way.  Such  illustrations  and  captions  may  be  included  as  “A  fireman 
keeps  the  truck  clean,”  “A  fireman  makes  the  beds  at  the  fire  station,”  and  “A 
fireman’s  clothes  need  care.” 

More  about  Fires  (Work  Pages  43-45) 

If  the  children  live  in  a city  where  there  are  call  boxes  such  as  the  one 
described  in  the  story,  the  teacher  may  say,  “We  have  talked  about  using  the 
telephone  to  call  the  fire  department.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  way  to  call 
the  firemen?  Where  is  there  a fire-alarm  box  in  this  neighborhood?  How  would 
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you  use  it?”  After  some  discussion  say,  “The  next  story  in  Someday  Soon  tells 
us  how  a fire-alarm  box  works.  Let’s  read  it  and  see  if  it  tells  about  one  like 
ours.” 

After  reading  pages  43-44,  plan  to  visit  and  examine  the  fire-alarm  box 
in  the  neighborhood.  Include  a picture  of  the  local  fire-alarm  box  in  the  series 
l)f  illustrations. 

The  picture  and  content  of  page  45  should  lead  into  a discussion  of  the  need 
for  fire  drills  in  the  local  school  and  the  reasons  for  rules  which  must  be 
followed  in  such  drills. 

A Fire  on  a Farm  (Pages  46-48) 

Before  reading  this  story,  the  teacher  might  initiate  a discussion  by  some 
such  procedure  as  the  following:  “Let’s  all  look  at  the  picture  on  page  46. 
How  are  the  men  in  the  picture  going  about  it  to  put  out  the  fire  in  the  barn? 
Why  aren’t  there  a fire  truck  and  regular  firemen  there?  Do  you  think  they 
can  put  out  the  fire  that  way?  Why?  Why  not?  From  the  name  of  the  story, 
what  do  you  think  we  will  find  out  from  reading  it?  Let’s  see  if  we  do  find 
out  those  things.” 

In  reading  this  story  help  the  children  to  see  that  rural  areas  do  not  need 
as  complicated  organizations  for  fire  protection  as  do  urban  areas  but  that 
neither  are  the  facilities  for  fire  fighting  so  efficient.  If  the  children  live  in  a 
town  or  city,  help  them  make  plans  to  find  out  to  what  extent  the  fire  facilities 
of  their  community  are  made  available  to  rural  people.  If  the  children  live  in  a 
rural  area,  discuss  ways  in  which  the  fire-fighting  equipment  from  near-by 
towns  may  be  used  in  putting  out  fires  on  farms. 

At  this  point  activities  should  be  planned  which  will  help  the  children 
summarize  and  organize  the  information  they  have  been  acquiring  as  they 
have  learned  how  their  community  protects  itself  against  fire.  The  trip  to  the 
fire  station  was  taken  early  in  the  development  of  the  unit  so  that  the  in- 
formation gained  from  Someday  Soon  could  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the 
situation  in  the  local  community. 

If  available,  one  or  both  of  the  sound  films,  Fireman  and  My  Dad’s  a Fire- 
man (see  Bibliography,  page  23),  should  be  shown  at  this  time  so  that  the 
understandings  gained  can  be  deepened.  Any  or  all  of  the  books  listed  at  the 
close  of  the  unit  can  be  introduced  here  as  a source  of  added  information. 

The  group  should  study  together  the  pictures  which  have  been  made  by 
individual  children  to  tell  of  fire  fighting  in  the  local  community  in  order  to 
determine  whether  additional  pictures  are  needed  to  complete  the  story.  These 
pictures  should  also  be  organized  into  a sequence  which  satisfactorily  tells 
the  story. 
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Police  Protect  Us,  Too  (Work  Page  49) 

Johnny  and  the  Police  (Pages  50-52) 

Too  often  a child’s  attitude  toward  a policeman  is  conditioned  by  fear,  the 
policeman’s  uniform  being  more  a symbol  of  punishment  than  of  protection. 
For  that  reason  the  emphasis  in  these  stories  is  upon  the  fact  that  policemen 
are  very  much  like  everybody  else.  In  the  discussion  emphasize  the  fact  that 
policemen  like  and  want  to  help  children.  If  it  seems  feasible,  plan  to  ask 
a policeman  to  come  to  school  to  tell  the  children  of  his  work. 

In  approaching  “Johnny  and  the  Police”  say,  “Here  is  a good  story  about 
Peter.  He  seems  to  be  friendly  with  all  of  the  workers  in  his  community.  But 
Peter  is  a helper,  too,  in  this  story.  After  reading  the  story,  see  how  Peter 
helped  his  friend  Johnny.”  In  discussing  this  story  ask  the  children  why  they 
think  Johnny  was  afraid  of  the  policemen  and  what  Peter  did  to  help  him. 
Lead  the  children  to  tell  of  any  policemen  whom  they  know  and  of  ways  in 
which  the  policemen  of  the  community  actually  help  them. 

Other  Workers  Who  Protect  Us  (Work  Pages  53-54) 

In  studying  these  pictures  and  reading  and  answering  these  questions,  the 
teacher  should  see  to  it  that  the  discussion  centers  in  the  actual  experiences 
of  the  children. 

A traffic  boy,  if  there  are  such  boys  in  the  school,  might  be  invited  in  to 
discuss  his  work  with  the  children  and  to  tell  them  how  they  can  actively 
cooperate  with  him  for  their  own  protection.  A conference  might  be  arranged 
with  the  school  nurse  where  similar  understandings  can  be  developed.  The 
children  should  be  led  to  discuss  ways  in  which  doctors,  dentists,  and  any 
other  health  workers  contribute  to  their  welfare.  A series  of  pictures  might  be 
planned  depicting  the  other  workers  in  the  local  community  who  share  in  the 
protection  of  the  children  and  their  property. 

Culminating  Activity 

If  possible  a meeting  should  be  planned  where  fathers  as  well  as  mothers 
can  be  present.  Such  a meeting  might  be  held  from  five-thirty  until  six-thirty 
so  that  the  fathers  can  stop  at  the  school  on  their  way  home  from  work  or  from 
seven  until  eight. 

For  the  children  one  of  the  greatest  values  of  such  a meeting  will  come 
from  their  experiences  in  planning  it  together  and  in  cooperatively  carrying 
out  their  plans.  These  plans  might  well  include  telling  how  the  group  got 
into  this  study  of  community  workers,  showing  and  explaining  the  charts 
developed  in  the  introductory  unit  where  the  children  have  listed  under  the 
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six  headings  the  occupation  which  each  wishes  to  follow  when  he  is  grown,  and 
pointing  out  why  the  group  began  with  studying  particularly  the  workers  con- 
cerned with  protection.  Various  children  would  then,  of  course,  share  in 
making  these  explanations.  Other  children  might  tell  of  their  trip  to  the  local 
fire  station,  and  the  series  of  pictures  depicting  the  methods  of  fire  fighting 
used  in  the  local  community  should  be  shown  and  explained.  Still  other  children 
might  show  and  tell  about  books  and  pictures  which  they  have  used  in  con- 
nection with  this  study.  In  telling  of  other  workers  who  contribute  to  the 
protection  of  the  community,  the  pictures  which  the  children  have  drawn  or 
painted  might  be  exhibited.  Finally  some  children  might  discuss  ways  in  which 
they  feel  that  they  themselves  can  actively  cooperate  in  the  protection  of  the 
community.  This  might  include  decisions  relative  to  such  things  as  being  care- 
ful about  fires,  knowing  how  to  turn  in  fire  alarms,  obeying  traffic  rules,  stay- 
ing at  home  when  they  have  colds  or  other  communicable  diseases,  reporting 
the  finding  of  lost  property,  etc. 

In  addition  to  providing  opportunities  for  children  to  grow  in  planning  and 
working  together,  such  an  activity  makes  possible  unusual  opportunities  for 
growth  in  the  ability  to  use  oral  language  effectively. 

Such  a meeting  will  provide  one  more  opportunity  for  the  children  to  recall 
their  experiences  in  connection  with  their  study  of  “Workers  Who  Protect  Us,” 
and  as  a result  the  learnings  should  become  better  organized. 
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Filmstrip 

City  Fire  Department— P-13.  Community  Helpers— P-14.  Stillfilm,  Inc.,  8443 
Melrose  Avenue,  Hollywood  46,  California.  Exceptionally  clear  photo- 
graphs; each  object  for  study  stands  out  boldly;  no  conflicting  background. 

Movies 

Fireman— No.  110.  (Sound)  11  minutes.  1939.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films, 
Inc.,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois.  Demonstrates  the  daily 
routine  of  firemen;  maintenance  of  fire-fighting  equipment  for  maximum 
efficiency;  ladder  and  life-saving  drills  for  practice  of  personnel.  A real 
fire  affords  an  opportunity  to  observe  firemen  answering  the  alarm  and 
extinguishing  the  blaze. 

My  Dad’s  a Fireman.  (Sound)  10  minutes.  1947.  Teaching  Films,  Inc.,  2 West 
20th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Routine  jobs  in  the  firehouse  as 
well  as  at  the  scene  of  the  fire. 

Policeman— No.  164.  (Sound)  11  minutes.  1940.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films,  Inc.,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois.  Follows  a typical 
patrolman  through  one  of  his  regular  shifts  of  duty.  In  due  course,  the 
use  of  motorcycles  and  patrol  cars  with  two-way  radio  communication  is 
demonstrated  and  explained.  Lessons  in  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic 
safety  are  developed,  along  with  the  role  of  the  policeman  in  rescue  work 
and  the  apprehension  of  a speeding  driver. 
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UNIT  THREE 


Food  for  Everyone 

Preliminary  Activity  and  Discussion 

This  unit  is  designed  to  develop  a beginning  understanding  of  the  ways  in 
which  many  people  work  cooperatively  to  supply  us  with  food,  of  the  machines 
which  have  been  invented  to  facilitate  such  work,  and  of  the  skill  required 
of  the  people  who  operate  these  machines.  The  children  should  also  come  to 
understand  that  the  workers  who  make  these  contributions  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community  are  members  of  the  community  itself. 

In  approaching  this  study  of  “Workers  Who  Produce  Our  Food,”  the  teacher 
might  initiate  and  motivate  a discussion  with  such  questions  as  the  following: 
“How  many  of  you  go  to  the  grocery  store  for  your  mother?  What  is  the  food 
that  you  probably  buy  more  often  than  any  other?  Yes,  probably  it  is  bread. 
How  many  had  bread  for  breakfast?  How  many  will  have  it  for  lunch?  Will  you 
have  it  again  for  your  evening  meal?  Are  there  some  of  you  who  don’t  get 
your  bread  at  the  grocery  store?  Where  do  you  get  it?  How  many  of  your 
mothers  make  bread? 

“Do  you  like  bread?  How  do  you  like  it  best— hot,  cold,  toasted,  made  into 
sandwiches,  or  how? 

“Hardly  a day  goes  by  that  we  don’t  eat  bread.  Yet  most  of  us  don’t  think 
about  how  much  work  it  took  to  get  it  to  us.  Someone  has  to  bake  it.  If  our 
mother  bakes,  then  we  know  how  much  work  it  is  for  her  to  bake  the  bread  for 
the  family.  But  suppose  we  buy  baker’s  bread.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
how  many  workers  it  takes  to  get  a single  loaf  of  bread  to  your  family?  To- 
morrow let’s  make  a list  of  all  the  workers  we  can  think  of  who  help  in  making 
bread.  You  might  talk  that  over  with  your  fathers  and  mothers  tonight.” 

The  next  day  the  discussion  might  begin  with  some  such  comment  as  the 
following:  “Yesterday  we  talked  about  how  we  liked  to  eat  bread.  We  planned 
to  make  a list  of  all  the  workers  who  help  us  to  have  the  bread  that  we  eat. 
What  workers  have  you  thought  of?”  List  on  the  blackboard  the  names  of 
these  workers  as  they  are  suggested  by  the  children.  Then  say,  “Let’s  keep 
this  list,  and  if  we  think  of  any  more  workers  who  help  in  making  bread  we 
can  add  their  names  to  this  list.” 

The  teacher  might  then  read  and  show  the  pictures  in  This  Is  the  Bread 
That  Betsy  Ate  (see  Bibliography,  page  31).  This  story  should  arouse  further 
interest  in  the  production  of  bread  and  contribute  to  a beginning  understand- 
ing of  the  many  steps  and  the  many  persons  involved  in  getting  a loaf  of 
bread  ready  for  market.  At  the  close  of  this  period  the  children  might  suggest 
other  names  to  add  to  the  list  of  workers  on  the  blackboard. 
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The  next  day  one  of  the  films,  Bread,  or  Our  Daily  Bread,  may  be  shown. 
Both  show  the  raising  of  grain  and  the  making  of  bread. 

Plan  with  the  group  to  keep  a class  diary  of  the  various  things  that  they 
do  as  they  find  out  about  the  workers  who  produce  their  food.  The  first  entry 
dictated  by  the  children  and  written  by  the  teacher  might  read:  “We  are 
studying  about  the  bakery.  We  want  to  find  out  about  all  the  workers  who 
help  make  the  slice  of  bread  we  had  for  breakfast.” 

Workers  Who  Produce  Our  Food  (Pages  56-57) 

After  the  children  have  read  these  two  pages,  discuss  Tom’s  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  many  workers  involved  in  producing  bread.  Bring  out  the  idea 
that  the  father  of  one  of  Tom’s  friends  was  at  the  head  of  a bakery.  If  the 
parents  of  any  of  the  children  in  the  group  are  engaged  in  the  production 
of  food,  bring  this  out  in  the  discussion. 

Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  57.  Say,  “Do  you  see  any  bread 
wrapper  that  you  recognize?  Do  you  have  any  bread  wrappers  at  home? 
Tomorrow  bring  them  to  school.  They  will  help  us  find  out  how  many  different 
kinds  of  bread  we  can  buy  in  our  community.  We  can  learn  something  else 
from  the  wrapper.  Do  you  know  what  it  is?  Yes,  we  can  find  out  where  the 
bread  is  made.  That  will  help  us,  too,  for  we  might  want  to  write  for  some 
information  or  visit  the  bakery.” 

The  bread  wrappers  may  be  displayed  on  the  bulletin  board  and  used  as 
a basis  for  a discussion  of  the  sources  of  the  bread  supply  in  the  local  com- 
munity. 

Bigger  and  Better  (Pages  58-61) 

Discuss  the  title  of  the  story  on  page  58  and  let  the  children  guess  what 
it  means.  Then  say,  “Read  pages  58  and  59  to  find  out  what  the  title  means.” 

Through  discussion  of  the  pictures  on  pages  58  and  59,  help  the  children 
understand  why  there  is  a railroad  track  beside  the  bakery  and  the  relation- 
ship between  the  car  on  the  track  and  the  stored  sacks  of  flour. 

Explain  that  the  two-page  spread  on  pages  60-61  shows  how  machines  are 
used  to  shift  and  store  the  flour.  While  children  should  not  be  expected  to 
remember  more  than  the  generalization  that  large  bakeries  need  lots  of 
machines  to  make  bread,  the  teacher  should  of  course  be  ready  to  answer  a 
child’s  question  of  “What’s  that  thing?”  in  relation  to  these  pictures. 

The  sacks  of  flour  piled  on  the  skid  at  the  right  are  opened  and  dumped 
into  the  flour  dump  bin,  the  open  machine  nearest  them;  flour  left  clinging 
to  the  inside  of  the  sack  is  removed  by  placing  the  sack  over  the  spout,  which 
acts  like  a vacuum  cleaner.  From  the  dump  bin  the  flour  goes  by  a conveyor 
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below  the  floor  level  to  the  blender,  the  box-shaped  machine  which  appears 
on  both  pages;  here  the  flour  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  sifted.  Through  another 
conveyor  the  flour  then  goes  to  the  elevator,  the  tall  machine  between  the 
blender  and  the  dump  bin.  The  elevator  lifts  the  flour  to  an  overhead  conveyor 
which  carries  it  to  the  storage  bin,  the  large  container  behind  Mr.  Brown  and 
the  boys.  Here  the  flour  is  stored  until  it  is  needed  by  the  mixing  machine 
on  the  floor  below. 

So  Much  and  No  More  (Pages  62-67) 

The  machine  pictured  on  pages  62,  63,  65,  and  66  is  a mixing  machine. 
Into  it  goes  flour  from  the  storage  bin  on  the  floor  above  and  water  from  pipes. 
Into  it  also  go  the  other  ingredients  used  in  the  making  of  dough:  powdered 
milk,  salt,  sugar,  yeast,  shortening,  and  butter,  all  in  carefully  measured 
amounts.  Out  of  it  comes  thoroughly  mixed  and  kneaded  dough. 

On  page  62  Mr.  Brown,  Jim,  and  the  boys  are  standing  on  a platform  behind 
the  mixing  machine.  Above  them  is  the  hopper  containing  flour  which  has 
dropped  from  the  storage  bin.  Through  the  glass  window  by  Jim’s  head  can  be 
seen  the  weighing  scale,  which  accurately  measures  the  amount  of  flour  admit- 
ted to  the  mixing  machine.  Through  pipes  not  here  shown,  water  in  measured 
amounts  is  also  introduced.  Through  the  little  door  at  Mr.  Brown’s  left  elbow, 
Jim  will  pour  the  measured  amounts  of  the  other  ingredients. 

On  page  63  Mr.  Brown  is  leading  the  boys  down  the  short  flight  of  stairs 
from  the  platform  to  the  front  of  the  mixing  machine. 

On  page  65  the  boys  see  the  mixing  machine  open  and  watch  the  dough 
whirl  inside  it.  Jim  has  wheeled  a large  trough  in  front  of  the  machine  to  catch 
the  dough. 

On  page  66  the  boys  see  the  machine  stop  automatically  and  watch  the 
dough  fall  out  into  the  trough. 

After  the  pictures  have  been  discussed  and  the  story  read,  ask,  “Do  you 
think  machines  can  ever  take  the  place  of  men?  Why  not?”  Develop  the  idea 
that  men  have  invented  these  machines  to  do  the  work  that  they  want  done 
and  that  the  men  who  operate  the  machines  must  be  efficient  workers. 

Mr.  Brown's  Work  (Page  68) 

Before  reading  this  story  say,  “You  come  to  school  to  learn.  Teachers  are 
here  to  help  you.  But  are  there  other  people  in  our  school  who  help  you  but 
don’t  actually  teach  you?  Who  are  they?”  This  should  result  in  a discussion 
of  the  work  of  the  principal  or  of  the  superintendent.  Then  say,  “Do  you 
suppose  this  is  also  true  in  a bakery?  Are  there  workers  who  are  important  in 
the  bread-making  who  don’t  actually  help  in  making  the  bread?  Who  are  these 
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workers?  Jack’s  father,  Mr.  Brown,  was  that  kind  of  a worker.  Read  page  68 
and  see  what  he  does  to  help.”  In  discussing  this  material  after  it  has  been  read, 
call  attention  to  the  picture  and  have  the  children  suggest  what  Mr.  Brown 
may  be  doing. 

Every  Ten  Minutes  (Pages  69-71  ) 

Have  the  children  turn  back  to  the  picture  on  page  66  and  recall  how  the 
dough  came  out  of  the  mixing  machine  and  into  the  trough.  Then  say,  “Some 
of  you  have  watched  your  mother  make  bread  at  home.  Where  does  she  put 
the  dough  after  it  is  mixed?  Why  does  she  put  it  in  a warm  place?  Why  does 
she  want  it  to  rise?  What  makes  it  rise?  Yes,  the  yeast  makes  little  bubbles  in 
the  dough.  These  bubbles  swell  and  swell  and  make  the  dough  swell,  too. 
These  little  bubbles  make  the  tiny  holes  you  see  in  a slice  of  bread.  Look  for 
these  holes  the  next  time  you  eat  a slice  of  bread.  Now  let’s  look  at  the  picture 
on  page  69.  Why  do  you  think  there  is  more  dough  in  one  trough  than  in  the 
other?  Let’s  read  page  69  to  see  if  we  can  find  out.” 

In  reading  and  discussing  the  rest  of  this  story  and  the  pictures  on  pages 
70  and  71,  explain  that  the  dough  goes  down  a chute  from  the  floor  on  which 
it  has  been  put  to  rise.  From  the  chute  the  dough  goes  into  the  hopper  of 
the  divider,  which  cuts  the  dough  into  small  pieces,  all  of  exactly  the  same  size. 

A conveyor  carries  these  small  pieces  of  dough  to  the  rounder,  which  shapes 
them  into  small  balls. 

From  the  rounder  a conveyor  carries  the  balls  of  dough  to  the  proofer.  Here 
the  balls  of  dough  travel  in  little  pans  through  the  cabinet  shown  in  the  upper 
right  part  of  the  picture  on  page  71.  The  purpose  of  this  trip  is  to  give  the 
dough  time  to  rise  some  more. 

From  the  proofer  the  balls  of  dough  drop  to  the  moulder,  which  shapes  them 
into  small  loaves. 

The  small  loaves  are  then  put  into  baking  pans,  the  pans  are  put  upon  racks, 
and  the  racks  are  wheeled  into  the  steam  cabinet,  where  the  dough  rises  until 
it  almost  fills  the  pan. 

In  the  reading  of  this  story  and  the  discussion  of  the  pictures,  the  teacher 
should  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  dough  is  constantly  in  motion  from  the 
time  it  leaves  the  mixing  machine  until  it  is  put  into  the  steam  cabinet  for 
its  final  rising. 

At  this  point  the  children  should  be  ready  to  make  some  such  generalization 
as,  “It  takes  lots  of  machines,  lots  of  knowledge,  lots  of  skill  to  run  a bakery.” 
They  should  not  be  expected  to  remember  the  details  of  the  processes  here 
described,  nor  the  names  of  the  machines  used.  These  details  are  provided  in 
this  guidebook  merely  to  aid  the  teacher  in  answering  specific  questions. 
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An  Oven  as  Big  as  a House  (Pages  72-75) 

The  oven  here  pictured  is  known  as  the  tunnel  type.  Pans  of  dough  go  in 
one  end;  baked  loaves  come  out  the  other.  If  a local  bakery  is  visited  during 
the  study  of  this  unit,  a different  kind  of  oven  might  well  be  seen,  one  in  which 
the  pans  of  dough  travel  back  and  forth  on  conveyors  and  finally  come  out, 
fully  baked,  through  the  same  opening  they  went  in. 

If  practical,  a trip  to  a modern  bakery  should  be  taken  by  the  class.  The 
children  should  be  given  opportunity  before  the  trip  to  discuss  the  questions 
they  would  like  to  ask,  such  as,  “How  many  people  work  in  this  bakery?” 
“How  many  loaves  of  bread  do  you  bake  a day?”  “How  many  different  kinds 
of  bread  do  you  make?” 

Whether  the  trip  is  taken  or  not,  the  emphasis  in  discussions  about  the 
baking  process  should  be  nontechnical. 

Bakery  to  Store  to  Home  (Pages  76-79) 

If  the  children  have  seen  the  bread  sliced,  wrapped,  and  loaded  into  a truck 
at  the  bakery  visited,  ask,  “After  the  bread  came  out  of  the  oven  the  other 
day,  what  happened  to  it?  Why  do  you  think  they  have  machines  to  slice 
and  wrap  the  bread?  What  happened  after  that?”  Then  read  this  story  to  see 
likenesses  and  differences  between  the  way  their  trip  to  the  bakery  ended  and 
the  way  Tom’s  trip  ended. 

If  the  children  have  not  seen  bread  sliced  and  wrapped,  bring  a loaf  of 
sliced,  wrapped  bread  to  school.  Examine  it  with  the  children  to  see  how  the 
wrapping  is  put  on,  the  evenness  of  the  slices,  etc.  Then  say,  “How  do  you 
think  this  bread  was  sliced?  How  was  it  wrapped?  I got  this  bread  at  the 
corner  grocery.  How  do  you  think  it  got  there?  The  next  story  shows  how 
bread  is  sliced  and  wrapped  and  how  it  gets  to  the  stores.” 

Bring  out  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  man  who  drives  the  bread  truck. 
If  the  father  of  one  of  the  children  does  this  work,  plan  to  invite  him  to  school 
to  tell  the  group  of  his  work.  In  terms  of  this  story  and  the  previous  experience 
of  those  children  who  have  seen  bread  made  at  home,  discuss  the  differences 
between  baking  on  a large  scale  and  on  a small  scale. 

As  a means  of  helping  children  see  more  clearly  the  interdependence  of  the 
workers  in  the  bakery  and  in  the  grocery,  ask,  “How  many  of  you  get  bread 
from  the  grocery  store?  Is  there  any  way  that  the  grocer  could  help  us  in  our 
study  of  bread?”  In  the  discussion  which  will  result,  develop  an  interest  in 
finding  out  from  the  grocer  such  information  as  how  often  he  gets  bread,  how 
many  loaves  he  gets  a day,  what  he  does  with  the  unsold  bread,  etc.  Instead 
of  having  the  entire  group  make  this  contact,  choose  two  or  three  children  to 
visit  the  grocer  and  then  report  back  to  the  group.  These  children  should  be 
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well  informed  as  to  what  they  want  to  find  out,  and  the  teacher  should  con- 
tact the  grocer  and  arrange  for  the  visit. 

Another  Kind  of  Bakery  (Work  Page  80) 

Study  the  pictures  on  page  80  to  see  what  work  the  different  people  are 
doing.  Then  read  the  first  paragraph  to  find  out  how  this  small  bakery  is 
different  from  Mr.  Brown’s.  Read  and  answer  the  questions  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page. 

Another  Kind  of  Food  (Work  Page  81  ) 

After  the  title  has  been  read,  ask,  “What  is  this  story  about?  Read  the 
first  question  and  see  if  you  can  answer  it.  The  next  five  fines  give  us  a riddle 
about  this  kind  of  food.  Who  will  read  the  riddle  to  us?”  After  the  product 
pictured  has  been  identified  as  butter,  say,  “Read  the  last  question  and  see  if 
you  can  answer  it.  What  other  kind  of  churn  do  you  know  about?  What  do 
you  think  the  place  where  this  butter  is  being  made  is  called?” 

If  it  seems  desirable,  this  discussion  might  lead  into  a study  of  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  milk  products.  If  such  a study  develops,  visits  to  a dairy 
farm,  a dairy,  and  a creamery  would  be  desirable.  In  addition  to  these  trips 
the  film,  Story  of  Milk,  could  be  shown  to  increase  the  children’s  appreciations 
of  the  many  workers  and  the  many  machines  whose  combined  efforts  make 
possible  the  milk,  the  butter,  and  the  ice  cream  which  they  eat. 

Cherries  to  Can  (Pages  82-83) 

Since  both  home  and  commercial  canning  are  treated  briefly  in  this  and  the 
succeeding  story,  the  teacher  should  lead  the  children  to  a realization  of  the 
need  for  canning  seasonal  and  perishable  foods.  She  might  open  the  discussion 
by  asking,  “How  many  have  eaten  fresh  cherries?  At  what  time  of  the  year  did 
you  eat  them?”  After  the  children  have  responded  that  they  have  eaten  fresh 
cherries  only  in  summer,  ask,  “Haven’t  you  eaten  cherries  at  other  times  of  the 
year?  How  are  the  cherries  that  we  eat  in  winter  different  from  the  ones  we 
eat  in  summer?” 

After  pages  82  and  83  have  been  read,  lead  the  children  to  see  that  both 
home  and  commercial  canning  start  with  the  same  process,  picking  the  fruit. 

Cooking  in  Cans  (Work  Pages  84-85) 

Children  who  have  studied  the  baking  process  in  detail  should  be  quick  to 
see  the  similarity  between  it  and  the  canning  process  in  the  use  of  many 
workers  and  many  machines  and  in  the  emphasis  upon  the  exact  control  of 
time. 
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Explain  that  the  girls  in  the  upper  picture  on  page  84  are  picking  out  spoiled 
fruit  as  the  cherries  move  past  them  on  a conveyor.  Say,  “Look  at  this  picture 
closely  and  see  if  you  can  tell  what  the  girl  does  with  the  spoiled  cherries.” 

Explain  that  the  machine  pictured  at  the  lower  left  fills  cans  with  cherries 
which  are  carried  to  it  by  the  conveyor  above  and  at  the  left.  Call  attention 
to  the  hopper  and  ask  the  children  where  they  have  seen  other  pictures  of  a 
hopper  (pages  62,  63,  and  70). 

Explain  that  the  cans  are  sealed  shut  before  being  put  into  the  great 
pressure  cookers  shown  on  page  85.  Call  attention  to  the  thermometer  and  the 
steam  gauge.  Explain  that  the  workman  uses  these  instruments  to  tell  him  how 
hot  the  inside  of  the  cooker  is  and  how  much  steam  he  has  let  into  it. 

Have  the  children  turn  back  to  pages  63  and  64  to  find  statements  like  those 
on  page  85. 

Work  Page  86  ...  In  these  pictures  the  children  should  be  led  to  see  that 
in  home  as  well  as  commercial  canning  the  fruit,  regardless  of  its  kind,  (1) 
must  be  inspected  and  prepared  for  canning,  (2)  put  into  containers  (glass  in 
the  case  of  home  canning,  glass  or  metal  in  the  case  of  commercial  canning), 
and  (3)  cooked  (in  this  case  in  a small  pressure  cooker  quite  like  that  of  the 
commercial  canneries)  before  (4)  the  finished  product  is  ready  to  be  stored 
for  future  use. 

The  free  booklet,  How  Foods  Are  Canned  (see  Bibliography,  page  31), 
furnishes  additional  visual  material  which  can  be  used  effectively  at  this  point. 

A collection  of  labels  from  different  kinds  of  canned  goods  might  be  initiated, 
thus  acquainting  children  not  only  with  the  many  kinds  of  food  products  which 
are  so  packaged  but  also  with  the  fact  that  the  canning  industry  is  highly 
competitive. 

Culminating  Activity 

While  bread,  butter,  and  canned  fruit  are  among  the  most  common  foods 
and  have  therefore  been  given  treatment  in  Someday  Soon,  the  teacher  should 
broaden  this  unit  by  giving  special  attention  to  food  products  which  are  a 
specialty  of  the  community  in  which  she  is  teaching. 

The  rounding  out  of  this  unit  might  well  take  the  form  of  a party  to  which 
the  children  would  bring  bread,  butter,  cherries,  and  whatever  local  products 
have  been  studied.  At  the  party  the  class  diary  could  be  read  and  the  collec- 
tions of  bread  wrappers  and  labels  from  canned  goods  displayed.  If  the  chil- 
dren have  made  a list  of  the  kinds  of  work  they  someday  hope  to  do,  this 
list  might  be  re-examined  at  this  time,  with  special  emphasis  upon  those  chil- 
dren who  have  indicated  a vocational  interest  related  to  the  raising,  processing, 
or  distribution  of  food. 
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production  in  the  modern  way. 
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UNIT  FOUR 

Going  Places 

Preliminary  Activity  and  Discussion 

From  the  development  of  this  unit  children  should  come  to  realize  that  they 
are  dependent  upon  many  people  for  their  means  of  transportation.  They 
should  be  helped  to  realize  that  in  their  own  community  there  are  persons 
who  share  in  this  work  and  that  some  of  these  workers  are  their  own  friends 
and  neighbors.  The  material  in  the  text  provides  information  through  pictures 
and  stories  which  takes  the  child  beyond  his  own  community  and  helps  him 
become  acquainted  with  the  skilled  workers  in  transportation  who  make  it 
possible  for  him  and  for  persons  whom  he  knows  to  travel  to  far  places,  thus 
linking  his  community  with  other  communities.  This  material  is  of  a nature 
which  will  develop  a beginning  appreciation  of  the  many  inventions  which 
are  continuously  improving  our  ways  of  traveling. 

As  one  way  of  approaching  this  unit  the  teacher  might  arrange  a bulletin 
board  on  which  pictures  telling  of  modern  transportation  are  displayed.  These 
pictures  insofar  as  possible  should  depict  types  of  transportation  with  which 
the  particular  children  are  acquainted.  In  discussing  these  pictures  with  the 
children  the  teacher  might  ask,  “How  did  you  get  to  school  this  morning?” 
This  will  bring  out  several  common  methods  of  travel  such  as  walking,  bicyc- 
ling, riding  in  an  automobile,  a taxi,  a bus,  or  on  a streetcar.  She  might  then 
ask,  “Have  any  of  you  ever  traveled  in  any  other  way?  How?  Where  did  you 
go?”  As  the  conversation  continues,  a beginning  should  be  made  in  helping 
the  children  understand  how  life  is  made  better  for  everyone  because  of  these 
inventions.  Through  concrete  examples  related  to  their  own  lives  the  children 
should  be  helped  to  see  that  we  can  now  travel  great  distances  very  quickly. 
The  teacher  might  then  ask,  “Which  of  these  ways  of  traveling  do  you  think 
is  the  most  important  to  people  in  our  community?  Why?”  The  idea  can  then 
be  developed  that  there  are  some  kinds  of  transportation  which  are  common 
to  almost  all  communities  while  some  communities  have  need  for  a very  par- 
ticular type. 

Following  such  a discussion,  films  such  as  Transportation  and  Our  Commu- 
nity (see  Bibliography,  page  40)  might  be  shown.  Help  the  children  to 
associate  the  travel  facilities  shown  in  the  film  with  those  which  are  used  in 
their  own  community.  If  boats,  planes,  or  any  other  methods  shown  are  not 
used,  the  children  should  be  helped  to  discover  the  reason  for  this.  The  teacher 
might  then  say  to  the  children,  “When  we  talked  about  what  you  wanted  to 
be  when  you  grew  up,  Bill  wanted  to  be  a railroad  engineer  and  Jean  wanted 
to  be  a stewardess  on  an  airplane.  You  put  your  names  in  a special  list  of 
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workers.  What  did  we  call  those  workers?  Do  you  know  any  workers  here 
in  our  community  who  help  people  travel?” 

After  the  children  name  such  persons  as  the  local  filling-station  attendant, 
the  garage  mechanic,  a bus  driver,  etc.,  say,  “Let’s  keep  a list  of  the  workers 
whom  we  really  know  who  help  people  travel.  Then  we  can  add  to  this  list 
as  we  learn  more  about  travel  workers.  I wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  you  have 
some  friends  who  do  this  kind  of  work  and  you  just  don’t  know  about  it.”  Call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  here  again  is  a group  of  skilled  workers,  people  who 
have  studied  and  worked  to  learn  how  to  do  their  jobs. 

Workers  Who  Help  Us  Travel  (Pages  88-89) 

Read  with  the  children  the  two  titles  on  page  87.  Then  say,  “What  do  you 
think  we  might  find  out  as  we  read  this  section  of  Someday  Soon?”  After  the 
children  have  suggested  that  they  will  learn  about  the  various  workers  who 
help  us  travel  and  about  their  work,  the  teacher  might  say,  “Look  at  the  pic- 
ture on  page  88.  What  way  of  traveling  seems  to  be  important  in  the  Whites’ 
neighborhood?  Why  do  you  think  this  is  so?  Read  the  page  and  see  if  you  are 
right.” 

After  reading  this  page  compare  the  White  neighborhood  with  the  local 
community,  emphasizing  transportation.  Then  say,  “Tom  and  Tim  knew  some 
real  workers  who  helped  them  travel.  Find  out  who  they  were.” 

After  the  children  have  read  and  discussed  page  89,  say,  “Do  any  of  you 
know  a conductor  or  an  engineer?  Would  you  like  to  talk  with  one?  Why?” 
The  response  here  should  indicate  some  of  the  questions  which  the  children 
are  beginning  to  have  about  transportation  workers. 

Trains  (Pages  90-97) 

Although  railroad  freight  cars  in  the  United  States  outnumber  passenger 
cars  almost  fifty  to  one,  children  are  inclined  to  think  of  trains  chiefly  as  carriers 
of  people.  To  introduce  this  section  on  freight  trains,  therefore,  the  teacher 
might  well  have  the  children  turn  back  to  page  58  for  another  look  at  the  freight 
car  pictured  there  before  studying  the  double-spread  picture  on  pages  90  and 
91.  Ask,  “What  kinds  of  cars  do  we  see  on  these  tracks?  What  kinds  of  things 
might  be  in  these  cars?  What  kinds  of  things  come  to  our  own  community 
in  freight  cars?  What  kinds  of  things  are  shipped  out  of  our  community  in 
freight  cars?” 

If  some  member  of  the  class  has  a toy  train  with  tracks  and  switching  de- 
vices, he  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  it  to  school,  or  at  least  permitted  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  discussions  dealing  with  switch  yards  and  the  making  up 
of  trains. 
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Children  should  be  led  to  understand  that  the  need  for  switch  yards  arises 
out  of  two  facts  about  trains:  (1)  they  run  only  on  tracks  and  (2)  a freight 
train  is  usually  made  up  of  many  cars  which  come  from  different  places,  carry 
different  goods,  and  have  different  destinations. 

Even  without  a toy  or  model  railroad  system,  children  may  develop  the 
necessary  understandings  through  playing  train.  Have  six  or  seven  children 
line  up  and  pretend  to  be  a switch  engine  and  freight  cars  so  that  they  may 
experience  through  dramatic  play  how  cars  are  cut  in  and  cut  out  in  making 
up  a train  and  how  easily  turning  around  can  be  accomplished  on  a turntable. 

Explain  that  the  roundhouse  itself  is  like  a garage  for  automobiles  in  that 
it  is  a place  where  locomotives  are  cleaned  and  repaired. 

Signals  (Pages  98-1  02) 

To  prepare  her  pupils  for  reading  this  story,  the  teacher  might  ask,  “What 
do  I mean  by  this?”  as  she  nods  her  head,  shakes  her  head,  or  crooks  her  finger 
in  a beckoning  gesture.  The  children  might  then  be  encouraged  to  think  of 
and  demonstrate  other  simple  gestures  which  are  understood  by  everybody, 
followed  by  specific  signals  such  as  those  given  by  traffic  policemen.  Then 
say,  “These  signals  that  we  have  been  using  are  ones  that  everybody  is  sup- 
posed to  know.  Read  this  story  to  learn  some  signals  that  railroad  men  use.” 

After  the  story  has  been  read,  have  individual  children  practice  giving  the 
signals  while  others,  playing  train,  try  to  follow  the  signaled  instructions. 

Call  attention  to  the  lines  on  page  101,  “Watches  and  signals!  We  couldn’t 
run  trains  without  them,”  and  ask,  “Why  are  watches  as  well  as  signals  neces- 
sary in  running  trains?  What  are  some  of  the  things  that  you  need  to  do  on 
time  every  day?” 

On  Time  (Pages  103-106) 

Say,  “The  other  day  we  were  talking  about  how  important  it  is  to  be  on 
time.  We  talked  about  some  things  that  we  need  to  do  on  time.  What  were 
some  of  them?  Have  you  ever  been  late  at  such  times?  When?  What  hap- 
pened?” Encourage  the  children  to  talk  frankly  about  such  experiences.  Then 
say,  “In  the  next  story  Tom  has  a scare  because  he  is  late  getting  home.  Let’s 
find  out  what  it  is.” 

After  discussing  Tom’s  “scare,”  why  he  was  late  getting  home,  and  what  the 
boys  were  pretending  on  the  way  home,  ask,  “Why  was  Tom  glad  about  his 
father’s  vacation?  Have  you  ever  taken  a trip  on  a train?  Where  did  you  go? 
What  did  you  enjoy  most  about  the  trip?” 

Encourage  the  children  to  tell  of  any  experiences  they  have  had  on  a train. 
The  teacher  should  tell  of  experiences  which  she  has  had  on  train  trips. 
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If  the  filmstrip,  Travel  on  a Train,  or  the  movie.  Journey  by  Train  (see  Bib- 
liography, pages  39  and  40),  is  available,  either  could  be  shown  at  this  time. 
Say,  “We  are  going  to  see  a movie  about  trains  that  shows  some  of  the  very 
things  you  told  about  yesterday.  What  are  some  other  things  you  would  like 
to  know  about  traveling  on  a train?”  List  questions  so  that  the  children  may 
have  something  definite  to  watch  for. 

A Long  Trip  (Pages  107-1  14) 

More  about  Trains  (Work  Pages  115-118) 

Read  these  two  stories  to  see  if  the  trip  Tom  and  Susan  took  was  like  the 
movie  seen  previously  and  to  see  what  new  things  about  trains  can  be  learned 
from  these  stories.  In  reading  this  material  study  the  pictures  carefully.  Talk 
about  how  the  tickets  on  page  107  would  be  used,  who  would  take  care  of 
them,  how  old  one  must  be  to  need  a ticket,  how  Tom’s  ticket  would  differ 
from  his  father’s. 

On  page  108  note  the  signs,  the  workers,  etc.,  and  on  page  109  discuss  the 
different  kinds  of  cars  pictured  as  well  as  the  workers  shown. 

Continue  this  type  of  discussion,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  while  Tom  slept, 
ate,  and  listened  to  the  radio  the  train  workers  were  doing  their  work  skill- 
fully and  well.  Talk  about  why  the  railroads  provide  all  of  these  facilities  and 
services. 

New  Friends  (Pages  119-122) 

Say,  “In  the  last  story  we  learned  some  of  the  things  a porter  does  on  a 
train.  Read  this  story  to  learn  how  the  porter  feels  about  his  job.” 

After  the  story  has  been  read,  have  the  children  turn  back  to  pages  41  and 
42  and  read  again  how  Bill,  the  fireman,  feels  about  his  job.  Have  them  recall 
the  pride  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  baker,  in  his  modern  equipment  (pages  59,  61, 
and  63).  Bring  out  the  fact  that  although  their  jobs  are  very  different,  all  of 
these  men  are  proud  of  the  work  they  do  and  happy  in  doing  it.  Then  ask, 
“When  a person  really  loves  his  job,  is  work  very  different  from  play?  Have 
these  stories  made  you  change  your  mind  about  work?” 

There  at  Last  (Pages  123-131) 

Say,  “The  Whites  saw  many  interesting  things  on  their  trip.  As  we  read 
this  story,  decide  which  of  these  things  you  would  like  most  to  see.”  After 
the  reading,  ask  individual  children  to  tell  which  of  the  Whites’  experiences 
they  thought  most  interesting  and  why.  As  each  child  speaks,  study  the  pic- 
ture which  tells  about  his  chosen  experience.  If  important  pictures  or  incidents 
are  not  mentioned  by  the  children,  call  attention  to  them  by  questions. 
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Then  ask,  “What  do  you  think  was  the  most  important  thing  that  Tom  and 
Susan  learned  on  this  trip?”  Bring  out  the  concept  of  the  interdependence  of 
communities  as  developed  in  this  story.  Ask,  “What  do  we  get  from  some  other 
part  of  the  country?  What  do  we  send  from  our  community  to  other  people? 
How  do  these  things  get  from  one  place  to  another?” 

Going  Home  (Pages  132-135) 

All  over  the  Plane  (Work  Pages  136-137) 

In  the  Air  (Pages  138-143) 

Before  reading  these  three  airplane  stories,  call  attention  to  the  Whites’  plan 
to  go  home  in  an  airplane.  Encourage  any  child  who  has  been  in  an  airplane 
to  tell  about  it.  Then  ask,  “What  is  the  place  called  where  you  go  to  get  on 
a train?  What  is  the  place  called  where  you  go  to  get  on  an  airplane?  Have 
any  of  you  ever  seen  an  airport?  What  interesting  things  did  you  see  there?” 

If  the  film,  Childrens  Airport  Excursion  (see  Bibliography,  page  40),  is 
available,  it  may  be  shown  at  this  time.  Say,  “Today  we  are  going  to  see  an 
interesting  movie  about  a trip  some  children  made  to  an  airport.  As  you  look 
at  it,  see  what  you  can  find  at  the  airport  that  is  like  a railroad  station.” 

To  introduce  the  reading,  ask,  “Who  are  the  people  who  work  on  trains?” 
Review  these  briefly.  “Do  you  suppose  that  airplanes  need  any  of  these  same 
workers?  Which  ones?  As  we  read  about  Tom’s  trip  home  on  an  airplane,  let’s 
see  how  it  was  like  his  train  trip  and  how  it  was  different.” 

After  reading  the  stories,  list  on  the  blackboard  the  ways  in  which  the 
children  think  an  airplane  trip  differs  from  a train  trip. 

Through  research  in  books  such  as  those  listed  at  the  close  of  this  unit, 
encourage  superior  readers  to  find  the  answers  to  the  questions  on  page  137. 
Before  leaving  this  material  study  with  the  children  the  picture  on  page  142. 
Lead  them  to  realize  that  cities  are  alike  in  many  ways  and  that  cities  also 
are  like  towns  in  many  ways.  Wherever  one  goes,  workers  will  be  carrying 
on  the  same  kinds  of  work. 

Show  the  movie,  Airplane  Trip  (see  Bibliography,  page  39).  Then  again 
study  the  pictures  on  pages  136,  137,  139,  140,  and  142  of  Someday  Soon , com- 
paring them  with  similar  pictures  seen  in  the  movie.  Help  the  children 
see  how  the  equipment  and  the  workers  pictured  are  suited  to  air  transportation. 

By  Bus  and  by  Taxi  (Pages  144-146) 

After  reading  the  title,  ask,  “Why  didn’t  the  Whites  go  all  the  way  home  on 
the  airplane?  What  does  the  name  of  this  story  tell  you?  Read  this  story  and 
find  out  what  happened  at  the  end  of  the  taxi  ride.” 
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In  discussing  this  story,  bring  out  the  pleasure  of  the  whole  family  in  being 
at  home.  Then  ask,  “In  what  ways  did  the  White  family  travel  on  their  trip?” 
Lead  the  discussion  to  bring  out  the  advantages  of  each  form  of  transportation. 

Culminating  Activity 

The  understandings  gained  from  the  study  of  this  unit  can  be  summarized 
and  organized  by  the  making  of  a large  picture  in  colored  chalk,  crayon,  or 
calcimine  depicting  the  various  types  of  transportation  and  the  various  trans- 
portation workers  in  the  local  community.  Since  considerable  space  would  be 
required  for  such  a picture,  several  strips  of  wrapping  paper  should  be  pasted 
together,  and  the  picture  when  completed  fastened  to  the  wall  or  blackboard. 

The  children  should  plan  the  picture  together  and  divide  the  actual  work 
among  committees  and  individuals.  When  the  picture  is  completed,  invite 
another  group  of  boys  and  girls  in  to  see  it. 

Various  children  can  then  explain  the  picture,  telling  of  the  advantages 
of  the  different  methods  of  transportation  pictured,  of  the  workers  involved, 
and  why  their  work  is  important.  If  some  of  the  children  want  to  be  such 
workers  when  they  grow  up,  they  can  tell  about  it  and  give  their  reasons  for 
such  choices.  The  children  might  also  tell  of  ways  in  which  they  themselves 
can  be  of  help  in  present-day  transportation  in  their  own  communities.  For 
example,  they  could  help  by  not  playing  in  the  streets,  by  riding  bicycles  in 
accordance  with  community  rules,  etc. 
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Elston  Avenue,  Chicago  18,  Illinois.  Illustrative  techniques  growing  out 
of  pupil-teacher  adventuring  in  actual  classroom  situations. 

How  Representative  Grade  Teachers  Are  Teaching  Aviation.  United  Air  Lines, 
Department  of  School  College  Service,  231  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
4,  Illinois.  Excellent  outlines  for  those  teaching  aviation  in  units.  Kinder- 
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Travel  on  a Train—  S-39;  Trains— P-18;  Air  Travel— P-22.  Stillfilm,  Inc.,  8443 
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Air  Liner.  (Sound)  20  minutes.  1938.  United  World  Films,  Inc.,  RCA  Build- 
ing, 30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  New  York.  Operation  of  the 
airports.  Duties  of  the  pilot,  co-pilot,  and  hostess  of  the  airliner  are  shown. 
The  instrument  boards  of  the  air  liner  are  explained.  The  picture  ends  with 
the  Clipper  taking  off  for  the  Pacific. 

Airplane  Trip.  (Sound)  11  minutes.  1938.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films, 
Inc.,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois.  A mother  and  her 
young  daughter  journey  in  an  air  liner  from  Los  Angeles  to  Salt  Lake 
City.  Servicing  operations  on  different  parts  of  a plane  are  observed.  After 
the  plane  is  loaded  with  mail  and  express,  the  passengers  embark,  safety 
belts  are  adjusted,  and  the  plane  takes  off.  Enroute,  the  plane’s  instru- 
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ments  and  operation  are  simply  explained.  A panorama  of  cities,  farms, 
rivers,  and  mountains  is  shown.  The  stewardess  serves  a meal  and  makes 
up  the  sleeping  berths.  A radio  telephone  weather  report  is  received  by 
the  pilot,  and  the  plane  lands  at  Salt  Lake  City  at  dusk. 

Bus  Driver.  (Sound)  11  minutes.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc., 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois.  A small  boy  makes  a cross- 
country bus  trip  during  which  he  observes  how  the  driver  fulfills  his 
responsibilities  for  the  safe  and  efficient  operation  of  the  vehicle  and  for 
the  comfort  of  the  passengers.  Activities  in  a bus  terminal,  along  different 
kinds  of  highways,  and  in  a service  garage  are  pictured. 

Childrens  Airport  Excursion.  (Sound)  15  minutes.  1936.  Purinton  Pictures, 
4404  42nd  Street,  San  Diego  5,  California.  Forty -two  children  emerge 
from  a school  bus  at  an  airport  and  observe:  radio  equipment;  typewriters 
that  run  themselves;  air-mail  delivery  methods;  radiophone  communica- 
tion; planes  taking  off,  and  planes  landing;  huge  hangars,  and  in  them 
huge  planes  equipped  with  a maze  of  scientific  instruments. 

Journey  by  Train.  (Silent)  60  minutes.  1935.  United  World  Films,  Inc.,  RCA 
Building,  30  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20,  New  York.  Composed  of 
four  units:  Preparation  for  a Train  Journey;  How  Pets  Ride  on  Trains; 
We  Eat  on  Trains;  We  Sleep  on  the  Train.  There  is  a set  of  70  8 x 10 
still  photographs  paralleling  the  entire  film  story  which  may  be  used  for 
identification  and  to  recall  a sequence. 

Transportation  and  Our  Community.  (Sound)  10  minutes.  Teaching  Films, 
Inc.,  2 West  20th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Treats  the  subject 
in  its  many  phases  from  bicycling  to  sea,  rail,  and  air  travel. 
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UNIT  FIVE 

From  One  to  Another 

Preliminary  Activity  and  Discussion 

There  are  probably  no  services  connected  with  modern  living  that  children 
accept  so  unthinkingly  as  those  in  the  field  of  communication.  Yet  in  every 
community  there  are  workers  who  are  using  their  skills  and  their  abilities  to 
provide  for  others  more  effective  ways  of  sending  and  receiving  messages. 
This  unit  is  designed  to  help  young  children  grow  in  their  appreciations  of 
such  workers,  to  help  them  realize  that  their  own  relatives  and  friends  are 
carrying  on  this  work  for  the  community,  and  that  such  workers  must  be  per- 
sons with  inventiveness,  skill,  and  integrity. 

Transportation  and  communication  are  so  interrelated  that  experiences  from 
the  previous  unit  may  lead  naturally  into  a study  of  workers  who  send  our 
messages.  For  example,  the  diagram  on  pages  136-137  shows  how  an  airplane 
carries  mail.  The  discussion  of  page  146  leads  into  communication  as  questions 
arise  as  to  how  the  grandparents  knew  when  the  Whites  would  arrive  home. 
Ask,  “How  did  the  taxi  driver  know  where  to  take  the  White  family?  What  is 
your  address?”  In  the  discussion  help  the  children  realize  that  their  addresses 
are  important  to  people  who  work  in  the  post  office. 

Continue  by  saying,  “We  have  been  learning  about  workers  who  help  us 
travel.  How  do  postmen  help  us?  The  next  part  of  Someday  Soon  tells  about 
workers  who  send  our  messages.  If  we  read  the  first  two  pages,  we  will  be  able 
to  think  of  several  people  we  know  who  do  work  of  that  kind.” 

Workers  Who  Send  Our  Messages  (Work  Pages  148-149) 

Help  the  children  begin  to  sense  the  importance  of  the  radio,  telephone, 
newspaper,  mail  service,  etc.,  in  daily  living,  not  only  as  common  conveniences, 
but  as  aids  to  personal  and  community  protection.  Explain  that  warnings  over 
radio  or  telephone  can  save  crops  and  lives.  Elicit  the  fact  that  the  telephone 
helps  to  summon  the  fire  department.  Then  say,  “Let’s  list  here  on  the  black- 
board the  ways  in  which  most  of  our  messages  get  to  us.”  After  the  children 
have  suggested  the  telephone,  radio,  newspaper,  mail,  and  possibly  the  tele- 
graph, ask,  “Do  you  know  anyone  who  helps  in  sending  messages  in  any  of 
these  ways?”  Write  the  names  of  such  persons  under  the  proper  headings. 

Transfer  this  list  to  some  place  where  it  can  be  kept  permanently  and  plan 
to  add  to  it  as  new  names  are  contributed.  Take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity that  presents  itself  during  the  development  of  the  unit  to  add  to  this 
list  names  of  workers  whom  the  children  actually  know.  Look  at  the  picture  on 
page  150  to  see  which  type  of  worker  is  told  about  first  in  Someday  Soon. 
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Plan  with  the  children  to  learn  more  about  workers  who  help  us  send  messages 
by  telephone. 

I Dare  You  (Pages  150-155) 

This  story  should  help  children  understand  their  own  responsibilities  in 
regard  to  public  property.  Ask,  “Have  you  ever  had  anyone  say  to  you,  T 
dare  you’?”  Discuss  what  is  meant  by  this  phrase.  After  the  story  has  been 
read,  ask,  “What  did  Billy  do  that  showed  he  was  a coward?  What  should  we 
do  when  we  meet  boys  like  Billy?”  Bring  out  how  very  foolish  Tom  was.  He 
was  foolish  because  he  listened  to  Billy’s  big  talk;  he  failed  to  do  his  own 
thinking  but  let  Billy  do  it  for  him;  he  climbed  the  pole  when  he  really  knew 
it  was  wrong. 

Knowing  How  (Pages  156-162) 

The  following  questions  may  serve  to  create  interest:  “For  what  do  you 
use  electricity  at  home?  Do  we  use  any  electricity  here  at  school?  What  for? 
Do  you  know  where  we  get  our  electricity?”  If  there  is  a power  plant  in  the 
community,  discuss  it  briefly.  If  not,  tell  the  children  where  the  electricity 
used  in  the  community  comes  from.  Then  say,  “Tom’s  father  thought  Tom 
ought  to  know  more  about  electricity.  Why  do  you  suppose  Mr.  White  thought 
that?  Read  this  story  to  see  what  Tom  learned  about  electricity.” 

In  the  discussion,  stress  the  sentences  near  the  bottom  of  page  158,  bringing 
out  the  understanding  that  electricity,  though  dangerous,  is  an  important  part 
of  communication.  Show  that  telephone  workers  must  be  skilled  and  that  even 
climbing  a telephone  pole  requires  specialized  training.  Discuss  why  this 
instruction  is  necessary.  Emphasize  again  the  foolishness  of  a small  boy  in 
playing  with  anything  so  dangerous.  Stress  the  bigness  of  the  telephone 
organization,  the  number  of  people,  and  the  amount  of  equipment  involved 
in  the  handling  of  a single  telephone  call. 

Show  the  film,  How  to  Use  the  Telephone  (see  Bibliography,  page  47),  if  it 
is  available. 

Central  (Work  Pages  163-166) 

Ask,  “What  is  the  first  thing  you  do  when  you  make  a telephone  call?  What 
do  you  do  next?  What  do  you  call  the  person  who  helps  you  make  a telephone 
call?  This  next  story  tells  how  Central  does  her  work.  It  tells  about  two  kinds 
of  telephones.  Let’s  read  it  and  see  if  it  tells  about  the  kind  of  telephones  we 
have  here  in  our  community.” 

Emphasize  telephone  courtesy  to  Central  and  to  other  persons  on  your  line, 
introducing  the  term  “party  lines.”  Discuss  the  reasons  for  not  dialing  when  a 
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person  is  talking,  for  not  slamming  the  receiver  on  the  hook,  for  patience  in 
getting  a number,  etc.  Help  the  children  to  realize  that  telephones  help  people, 
how  they  help,  and  how  children  themselves  can  help  in  bettering  telephone 
service. 

Frequent  opportunity  should  be  offered  for  the  childrens  use  of  the 
telephone.  It  may  be  used  to  find  out  why  a classmate  is  absent,  how  one 
who  is  ill  is  getting  along,  to  find  out  about  a book  at  the  library,  etc.  Chil- 
dren who  do  not  know  how  to  use  a telephone  may  practice  with  toy  tele- 
phones, engaging  in  dramatic  play  following  the  method  of  telephoning 
used  in  their  own  community. 

Your  Newspaper  (Work  Pages  166-167) 

These  two  pages  should  lead  to  a beginning  appreciation  of  the  many 
workers  and  machines  that  produce  our  newspapers  and  of  the  people  who 
are  responsible  for  their  delivery.  Have  at  hand  a copy  of  a newspaper  used 
in  the  community  and  point  out  some  item  in  this  paper  with  which  the 
children  would  be  concerned.  Then  read  and  discuss  the  questions  on  these 
pages. 

Help  the  children  appreciate  a newsboy’s  responsibilities— what  it  means 
to  rise  at  four  a.m.  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  to  carry  forty  or  fifty  papers 
on  a daily  route.  Explain  that  the  papers  must  be  paid  for  and  that  the  boys 
are  responsible  for  collecting  this  money;  if  they  fail  to  collect  from  their 
customers,  they  are  the  losers.  However,  also  stress  the  many  good  friends 
newsboys  make  among  their  customers  and  how  newspaper  publishers  en- 
courage their  boys  by  giving  them  trips,  picnics,  etc. 

If  newsboys  are  used  in  the  community,  encourage  the  children  to  get 
better  acquainted  with  their  paper  carriers.  Help  the  children  use  the  tele- 
phone to  invite  a newsboy  to  the  room  to  talk  with  them.  During  this  visit 
they  could  ask  him  the  last  question  on  page  167  and  find  out  where  he  gets 
his  papers,  how  far  he  walks  on  his  route,  what  he  likes  best  about  his 
job,  etc. 

Close  the  discussion  of  the  newspaper  by  helping  the  children  summarize 
the  information  they  have  gained  concerning  this  method  of  communication 
and  the  workers  engaged  in  it.  Again,  center  the  discussion  in  the  situation 
as  it  exists  in  the  local  community. 

A Radio  Station  (Work  Page  168) 

Refer  briefly  to  previous  discussions  of  the  various  ways  by  which  mes- 
sages are  transmitted.  Then  ask,  “What  messages  do  you  get  over  the  radio? 
Where  do  those  messages  come  from?  The  picture  on  page  168  tells  us 
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several  things  about  a radio  station.  Let’s  see  how  many  things  we  can  learn 
from  the  picture.” 

Help  the  children  to  recognize  such  broadcasting  features  as  the  micro- 
phones, the  script,  the  performers,  the  light  signals  which  indicate  whether 
the  show  is  on  or  off  the  air,  the  enclosed  engineer’s  booth,  the  necessity 
for  signals,  the  ever-present  clock.  After  discussing  the  picture,  read  and 
discuss  page  168. 

A Letter  to  Ring  (Pages  169-171) 

Say,  “In  this  next  story  Tom  and  Susan  hear  something  over  the  radio  that 
makes  them  want  to  send  a message  to  the  radio  station.  Read  the  story  to 
find  out  what  it  was.” 

After  reading  the  story  and  discussing  Tom’s  message  to  the  radio  station, 
ask,  “What  is  the  easiest  way  to  send  such  a message?  Why  did  they  not  tele- 
phone? What  did  Tom  do  to  make  his  letter  go  faster?”  Develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  use  of  an  air-mail  stamp,  how  much  it  costs,  how  it  looks,  how 
an  air-mail  letter  is  handled,  etc. 

Encourage  children  to  bring  in  air-mail  stamps  and  other  stamps.  If  any  of 
the  children  are  stamp  collectors,  have  them  bring  their  collections  to  school. 

The  teacher  might  arrange  for  a letter  addressed  to  the  group  to  be  received 
at  the  school.  For  example,  if  a child  has  moved  away  recently,  arrange  with 
the  parents  so  that  he  communicates  with  the  group  at  this  time.  Call  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  correct  address,  postage,  etc.  Ask,  “Does  anyone 
know  what  would  have  happened  to  our  letter  if  it  had  not  been  correctly 
addressed?  What  would  have  happened  if  there  had  been  no  stamp?”  If  the 
children  cannot  answer  these  questions,  suggest  that  they  list  them  to  be 
answered  by  further  reading,  etc.  Stress  the  inconvenience  to  mail  clerks  if 
errors  occur. 

Off  to  Greenfield  (Pages  172-180) 

After  the  children  have  read  “A  Letter  to  Ring”  and  studied  the  pictures 
on  pages  172,  173,  174,  176,  and  177,  have  them  dictate  a list  of  the  different 
things  done  with  Tom’s  air-mail  letter  by  postal  employees. 

Explain  that  the  boy  in  the  picture  on  page  179  works  for  the  Better  Dog 
Food  Company,  not  the  post  office. 

The  Picture  Conies  (Pages  181-190) 

After  reading  this  story  and  studying  the  pictures  on  pages  183-188,  the 
children  should  dictate  a step-by-step  list  of  the  different  steps  taken  in  getting 
the  picture  to  Tom  by  regular  mail. 
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Help  the  children  to  realize  that  the  postal  service  demands  responsible 
workers.  During  the  discussion  ask,  “If  you  wanted  to  send  a letter  to  some- 
one in  (some  city  a thousand  miles  away),  what  advantage 

would  you  see  in  sending  it  by  airplane?  If  you  wanted  to  send  a letter  to 

(the  next  town),  how  would  you  send  it?  Why?  Suppose  a bad 

storm  is  coming  very  soon.  How  do  you  think  the  message  warning  people  can 
best  be  sent?”  Help  the  children  see  that  each  way  of  transmitting  messages  has 
its  advantages. 

Study  the  picture  on  page  182  and  help  the  children  understand  something 
of  television. 

At  this  point  a trip  to  the  local  post  office  might  be  planned.  The  class 
might  write  a composite  letter  to  the  postal  officials  asking  for  permission  to 
make  this  visit.  Suggest  to  the  children  that  on  the  day  of  the  trip  they  take  a 
letter  addressed  to  themselves,  mail  it,  and  actually  see  the  postal  workers 
take  it  through  the  various  steps  in  the  post  office.  Have  one  child  copy  the 
composite  letter  and  then  go  with  the  total  group  to  mail  it.  If  the  letter  is 
mailed  in  a corner  mail  box,  call  attention  to  the  “pick  up”  schedule. 

Before  taking  such  a trip,  the  teacher  might  show  any  one  of  the  three 
movies,  Letter  to  Grandmother,  The  Mail,  or  Post  Office.  In  terms  of  the 
annotations  (see  Bibliography,  page  47)  choose  the  one  which  best  fits  the 
local  situation. 

If  a trip  to  a post  office  has  been  made,  discuss  all  that  was  done  and  seen. 
With  Someday  Soon  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  compare  the  post  office 
visited  with  the  one  described  and  pictured  in  the  text. 

After  the  trip  the  movie  might  be  reshown.  The  pictures  will  hold  much 
more  meaning  for  children  after  they  have  had  this  firsthand  experience. 

Check  the  questions  listed  previously  to  see  to  what  extent  they  have  been 
answered.  Write  a letter  of  thanks  to  the  post  office  officials.  When  the  letter 
mailed  at  the  post  office  by  the  children  is  delivered  at  school,  help  them  re- 
call what  has  happened  to  it. 

The  Mailman  Goes  Home  (Pages  191-196) 

Say,  “The  last  story  in  this  section  of  Someday  Soon  tells  what  Tom’s  mail- 
man does  when  he  finishes  his  work.  Let’s  read  it  and  see  if  he  does  the  same 
things  that  your  fathers  do.”  In  the  discussion  that  follows  help  the  children 
appreciate  the  mailman’s  happy  family  life.  Help  them  understand,  too,  the 
satisfactions  which  come  to  the  mailman  from  his  work  even  though  he  some- 
times gets  very  tired  of  it. 

If  possible,  the  postman  who  brings  mail  to  the  school  should  be  invited 
to  talk  to  the  group.  The  movie,  Mailman  (see  Bibliography,  page  47)  might 
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be  shown  first.  This  will  give  the  children  added  information  which  will 
contribute  to  the  value  of  the  interview.  As  the  time  for  the  visit  approaches, 
help  the  children  choose  one  child  to  watch  for  the  mailman  and  introduce  him 
to  the  group.  Encourage  the  children  to  visit  freely,  asking  questions  and  telling 
the  postman  of  things  they  have  learned  about  mail.  One  child  should  ask 
him  to  write  on  a paper  his  name  and  address  so  that  they  may  write  him  a 
letter  of  thanks  following  the  visit. 

The  teacher  might  suggest  that  she  knew  of  a group  of  children  who  made 
a post  office  in  their  room.  She  might  then  ask  if  they  would  like  to  make  one. 
The  colored  filmstrip,  Let’s  Make  a Post  Office,  might  be  shown. 

Dramatic  play  in  such  a post  office  can  be  of  great  value  in  achieving  the 
objectives  of  this  unit.  As  the  children  buy  stamps  and  mail  letters,  as  these 
stamps  are  cancelled,  the  letters  sorted,  and  the  mail  bags  taken  to  train,  bus, 
or  plane,  the  children  are  living  the  parts  of  the  workers  who  help  in  the  send- 
ing of  messages.  In  watching  such  play,  the  teacher  is  able  to  tell  the  extent  to 
which  the  children  understand  the  work  of  the  men  and  machines  involved 
in  this  particular  service.  Such  a post  office  also  stimulates  letter  writing  and 
so  provides  for  growth  in  the  ability  to  write  messages.  Building  such  a post 
office  and  playing  in  it  makes  it  necessary  for  the  children  to  work  and  play 
together  and  so  makes  one  more  provision  for  this  aspect  of  social  growth. 

Culminating  Activity 

After  the  children  have  grown  accustomed  to  using  their  post  office,  they 
might  invite  other  groups  of  children  in  the  school  to  use  it.  If  it  is  near 
Christmas,  Valentine’s  Day,  or  Easter,  all  of  the  children  in  the  school  might 
be  invited  to  send  cards  or  valentines  through  the  Post  Office.  In  carrying 
on  such  an  activity  the  children  from  other  rooms  should  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  dramatic  play,  buying  stamps  for  their  messages  with  toy  money,  drop- 
ping the  letters  through  the  letter  slot,  etc.  The  letters  and  cards  could  then 
be  delivered  to  the  various  rooms  by  the  children  engaged  in  the  study,  each 
child  who  acts  as  postman  taking  one  room  for  his  route.  These  postmen  might 
well  be  selected  from  those  children  who  have  expressed  a vocational  interest 
in  the  field  of  communication. 
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2 West  20th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Introduces  primary  grades 
to  use  of  the  telephone  and  explains  how  it  operates. 

Letter  to  Grandmother.  (Sound)  19  minutes.  1942.  Coronet  Instructional 
Films,  65  East  South  Water  Street,  Chicago  1,  Illinois.  What  happens 
to  a letter  when  you  mail  it  in  your  city  to  a friend  in  the  country.  Shows 
the  function  of  the  U.  S.  mail  by  tracing  a letter  from  its  writing  through 
the  postal  system  to  its  rural  delivery  and  by  following  a parcel  post 
package  on  the  return  journey. 

The  Mail.  (Silent  or  Sound)  10  minutes.  1938.  United  World  Films,  Inc.,  RCA 
Building,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  New  York.  A letter  is 
written,  addressed,  mailed,  and  carried  across  the  country  on  a stream- 
lined train.  An  answer  goes  back  air  mail,  special  delivery. 

Mailman.  (Sound)  10  minutes.  1947.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc., 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois.  Produced  in  cooperation  with 
U.  S.  Post  Office  Department.  Designed  to  show  primary-grade  children 
how  the  U.  S.  post  office  system  operates.  Follows  both  a city  and  a rural 
mailman  on  their  appointed  rounds  and  explains  graphically  to  the  chil- 
dren how  postmen  sort  mail  and  deliver  it,  as  well  as  emphasizing  the 
great  social  responsibilities  of  Uncle  Sam’s  letter  carriers. 

Post  Office.  (Silent  or  Sound)  15  minutes.  1938.  Educational  Film  Service, 
180  North  Union  Stxeet,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  The  complete  story  of 
mailing  a letter.  Jack  writes  to  his  cousin  in  the  city.  The  letter  is  mailed 
in  the  rural  post  box,  is  picked  up  by  the  rural  carrier  and  brought  into 
the  city  post  office.  Cancellation,  sorting,  tying,  pouching,  transportation 
on  the  mail  car,  sorting  by  clerks  and  carrier,  and  the  delivery  of  the 
letter  all  are  shown. 
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UNIT  SIX 


Fun  for  Everyone 

Preliminary  Activity  and  Discussion 

The  unit  is  planned  to  help  children  realize  that  fun  and  recreation  are 
essential  to  good  living  and  that  different  people  enjoy  different  types  of  recre- 
ation. It  also  develops  the  concept  that  through  cooperative  planning,  oppor- 
tunities and  facilities  for  recreation  are  made  available  to  all  members  of  a 
community  which  few  individuals  could  provide  for  themselves.  And  finally 
it  brings  out  the  idea  that  the  worker  who  provides  this  service  for  a community 
is  making  a significant  contribution. 

Through  questions  and  comments  the  teacher  can  encourage  the  children  to 
tell  of  fun  they  have  had  in  their  own  community.  She  might  then  say,  “We 
have  been  studying  about  workers  here  in  our  community.  Are  there  any  work- 
ers here  who  help  you  have  a good  time?  Who  are  they?  How  do  they  help 
you?”  If  there  are  relatives  or  friends  of  particular  children  who  are  engaged  in 
this  kind  of  work,  these  children  should  be  encouraged  to  tell  about  them. 
After  this  discussion,  ask,  “Have  you  found  out  what  the  next  part  of  Someday 
Soon  is  about?” 

Distribute  the  books  and  turn  to  page  197.  Read  the  titles  on  page  197 
with  the  children  and  discuss  them. 

Workers  Who  Help  Us  Play  (Pages  198-199) 

Ask,  “What  does  the  picture  on  page  198  show?  Do  you  think  this  is  the 
picture  the  mailman’s  family  went  to  see?  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  199. 
Where  have  you  seen  this  picture  before?”  If  none  of  the  children  remember 
that  this  is  one  of  the  interesting  things  that  Tom  and  Susan  saw  on  their  trip, 
have  them  turn  to  page  125  and  compare  the  pictures.  After  some  discussion 
say,  “Why  do  you  think  this  picture  has  been  put  into  the  book  again?  Read 
these  two  pages  and  see  if  you  can  find  out.”  In  discussing  this  material, 
talk  about  the  picture-shows  which  the  children  attend  and  the  workers  whom 
they  have  seen  there,  such  as  the  girl  who  sells  tickets,  ushers,  operator,  etc. 
Encourage  the  children  to  tell  of  movie  actors  whom  they  enjoy;  develop  the 
concept  that  these  people  are  also  workers.  Interpret  the  final  sentence  in  terms 
of  parks  and  playgrounds  which  the  children  know. 

Rich  as  the  Pringles  (Pages  200-206) 

Recall  the  discussion  concerning  parks  and  playgrounds  of  the  previous 
day.  Then  say,  “Tom  and  Susan  learned  something  new  about  parks  one  day. 
Read  this  next  story  and  see  if  it  is  new  to  you.”  In  discussing  this  story,  develop 
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the  idea  that  parks  belong  to  all  the  people  of  a town,  city,  state,  or  nation. 
Help  the  children  begin  to  understand  the  work  that  is  involved  in  caring  for 
them.  Discuss  this  in  terms  of  the  parks  and  the  workers  that  the  children 
know.  Encourage  the  children  to  tell  of  parks  they  have  visited  and  fun  they 
have  had  there.  Stress  the  idea  that  one  does  not  have  to  be  rich  to  enjoy 
parks.  Suggest  that  the  children  list  the  next  day  the  names  of  all  the  city  and 
state  parks  in  or  near  their  community.  Encourage  them  to  talk  this  over  with 
their  parents. 

If  possible,  plan  a trip  to  a near-by  park.  Talk  to  the  caretaker,  finding  out 
something  about  his  work.  Call  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  park,  even 
though  this  is  limited  to  a little  brook  or  one  lovely  tree. 

What  Is  a Tax?  (Pages  207-21  1 ) 

More  about  Taxes  (Work  Pages  212-213) 

Say,  “We  have  learned  a good  many  things  about  parks,  and  we  know  the)' 
belong  to  all  of  us.  But  how  do  we  pay  for  them?”  If  the  children  know  that 
they  are  paid  for  by  taxes,  talk  about  what  is  meant  by  taxes,  how  they  are 
paid,  where,  etc.  Then  read  “What  Is  a Tax?”  to  find  out  about  some  things 
besides  parks  paid  for  by  taxes. 

If  the  children  do  not  know  how  parks  are  paid  for,  read  the  first  paragraph 
in  “What  Is  a Tax?”  to  find  out.  Then  continue  as  suggested  above. 

In  discussing  this  story,  compare  the  things  paid  for  by  taxes  in  Tom’s  city 
with  the  things  paid  for  by  taxes  in  the  local  community.  Compare  the  local 
library  with  that  pictured  on  page  209,  bringing  out  likenesses  and  differences. 
Emphasize  the  care  of  public  property,  school  properties,  library  books,  park 
benches,  etc.  Show  the  children  that  people  who  destroy  such  public  property 
are  only  destroying  what  they  or  their  parents  have  helped  to  pay  for  through 
taxes. 

In  “More  about  Taxes”  help  the  children  understand  how  the  facilities  pic- 
tured on  pages  212-213  are  used.  Lead  any  children  who  have  had  experiences 
in  such  places  to  tell  about  them. 

About  this  time  encourage  the  children  to  make  a survey  of  their  own  com- 
munity, listing  on  the  blackboard  the  recreational  benefits  maintained  for 
the  people  of  their  particular  community.  If  in  a small  place,  a tour  might  be 
taken  to  see  what  services  are  being  provided.  If  in  a city,  places  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  might  be  visited  to  see  what  is  being  provided  by  the 
larger  community.  Develop  the  understanding  that  each  community  in  a large 
city  has  such  benefits— parks,  branch  libraries,  swimming  pools,  etc.  Explain 
also  that  large  cities  usually  have  all-city  units,  such  as  large  parks,  zoos, 
museums,  etc. 
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Fun  at  the  Library  (Pages  214-220) 

Introduce  this  story  by  calling  attention  to  the  title.  Ask,  “How  many  do 
have  fun  at  the  library?  How  do  you  have  fun?  Do  you  ever  meet  interesting 
people  at  the  library?  Susan  met  someone  interesting.  Read  this  story  and  find 
out  who  she  was,  why  she  was  interesting,  and  how  the  library  helped  her.” 

Through  discussion  help  the  children  sense  the  feeling  Nancy’s  grandmother 
had  for  the  country  which  she  called  her  old  home,  and  for  this  country  which 
she  now  called  home.  Then  develop  an  understanding  of  the  resources  of  the 
library,  for  pleasure  reading  and  for  information.  Stress  the  fact  that  the 
librarian  or  a helper  is  willing  to  try  to  find  the  answer  to  any  question. 

Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  220.  Ask,  “Have  any  of  you  ever  been 
to  the  library  for  a story  hour?”  Suggest  the  rereading  of  the  page  and  ask  if 
the  children  have  heard  the  story  which  Miss  Young  is  telling.  Either  read  the 
book  or  play  the  recording,  The  500  Hats  of  Bartholomew  Cubbins,  by  Dr. 
Seuss. 

Ask  how  many  have  library  cards  and  how  many  get  books  often.  Tell  the 
children  you  have  read  a story  about  a little  boy  who  had  a terrible  time  get- 
ting a library  card  and  it  was  so  funny  you  thought  they  would  enjoy  it.  Read 
Chapter  One  of  Rufus  M.,  by  Eleanor  Estes. 

Books  for  Everyone  (Work  Pages  221-223) 

Show  the  children  a book  which  you  have  borrowed  from  a library  on  your 
own  card.  This  should  be  a book  which  they  will  enjoy,  such  as  those  indicated 
above.  Examine  with  them  the  library  card,  helping  them  find  the  name, 
address,  and  date  due.  Using  the  calendar,  help  them  figure  out  for  how  long 
books  may  be  borrowed  from  this  particular  library.  Then  say,  “Some  of  you 
said  yesterday  that  you  had  library  cards  of  your  own.  How  did  you  get  them? 
Let’s  read  this  next  story,  ‘Books  for  Everyone,’  to  see  if  Tom  and  Susan 
get  cards  from  their  library  in  the  same  way.” 

If  no  one  has  a library  card,  tell  how  children  in  the  local  community  can 
get  library  cards  and  then  read  for  the  same  purpose.  If  possible,  have  available 
a child’s  card  from  the  local  public  library.  Compare  this  card  with  the  one 
pictured.  In  the  discussion  make  sure  that  every  child  understands  that  he  can 
have  a library  card  and  how  he  should  go  about  it  to  get  one.  Stress  the  responsi- 
bilities of  children  toward  a library,  explaining  the  reasons  for  fines.  Emphasize 
the  care  of  books. 

Plan  and  make  a visit  to  the  local  library.  Arrange  with  the  librarian  to 
talk  to  the  children  about  her  work,  to  show  them  where  books  of  their  read- 
ing level  are  located,  to  help  them  select  several  books  to  take  back  to  school, 
to  help  individual  children  “take  out”  library  cards  and,  if  possible  to  tell  or 
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read  them  a story.  In  the  discussion  following  this  trip,  develop  an  appreciation 
of  library  workers  so  that  the  children  will  see  them  as  persons  to  whom  they 
can  go  for  help  throughout  their  school  lives  as  well  as  afterward.  Help  the 
children  write  a letter  of  thanks  to  the  librarian. 

Tell  of  another  book  in  which  an  exciting  thing  happened  to  two  girls  who 
visited  a library.  Read  Chapter  Five  of  Thimble  Summer,  by  Elizabeth  En- 
right. Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year  give  added  attention  to  building 
a lasting  interest  in  books.  Use  the  books  borrowed  on  the  library  trip  during 
free-reading  periods  and  as  a basis  for  dramatization  and  illustration.  Encourage 
the  children  to  bring  in  books  which  they  have  enjoyed,  to  tell  about  them  and 
share  them  with  other  children. 

Create  an  interest  in  “fixing  up”  a corner  of  the  schoolroom  for  a library. 

Help  individuals  prepare  short  stories  which  they  can  read  or  tell  and  which 
younger  children  will  enjoy. 

Have  a “library  party”  to  which  the  children  might  invite  their  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  or  the  kindergarten  and  during  which  the  stories  are  read 
or  told. 

Fun  at  the  Playground  (Pages  224-225) 

Say,  “Tom  and  Susan  had  a fine  place  to  play  in  the  summertime.  It  was  a 
place  that  all  the  people  in  the  community  paid  for  with  taxes  so  that  the 
children  would  have  a place  to  play.  What  do  you  suppose  it  was?  Read  this 
story  and  see  if  we  have  a place  like  this  in  our  community.” 

In  discussing  the  picture  and  the  text,  build  upon  the  children’s  experiences. 
If  there  is  a playground  in  the  community,  help  the  children  recall  the  experi- 
ences they  have  had  there  and  the  workers  who  helped  them  have  a good  time 
there.  If  it  is  a small  town  or  rural  community,  explain  that  many  people  in 
cities  do  not  have  yards  in  which  their  children  may  play.  Develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  types  of  workers  needed  on  such  a playground  and  the  ways 
in  which  they  can  be  of  service. 

Making  a Neighborhood  (Pages  226-230) 

Stimulate  the  study  of  the  picture  on  pages  226-227  by  asking,  “What  do 
you  think  this  picture  shows?  Who  do  you  suppose  made  these  things?  What 
are  they  made  of?”  Have  the  children  read  pages  226-227  to  see  how  nearly 
right  they  have  been.  Then  say,  “The  children  discovered  some  interesting 
things  about  their  community  from  the  little  neighborhood  that  they  made 
Finish  the  story  and  find  out  what  they  learned  about  Newhill.” 

In  discussing  this  story  help  the  children  understand  the  similarity  of  the 
make-up  of  city  neighborhoods;  all  have  schools,  churches,  stores,  and  facilities 
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for  protecting  people  and  their  property,  for  sending  messages  and  for  provid- 
ing food  and  recreation. 

In  discussing  pages  229-230,  lead  the  children  to  a beginning  interest  in 
the  history  of  their  own  community.  Suggest  that  they  find  out  from  their 
parents  which  part  of  their  town  is  the  oldest,  how  the  town  started,  and  some 
important  changes  that  took  place  as  the  town  grew.  Discuss  these  questions, 
comparing  the  growth  of  the  local  community  with  the  growth  of  Newhill.  If 
the  children  live  in  a rural  community,  they  should  be  helped  to  see  how  it  has 
changed. 

If  a pictorial  map  of  the  neighborhood  was  made  on  which  each  child  located 
his  own  home,  the  map  should  be  used  at  this  time  (see  Guidebook  page  11). 
If  some  other  approach  was  made,  such  a map  might  be  made  now.  The  map 
should  now  include  representations  of  those  aspects  of  community  living  with 
which  the  children  have  been  concerned  in  this  study,  such  as  stores,  a library, 
the  post  office  or  corner  mail  box,  the  fire  station,  etc. 

Culminating  Activity 

In  rounding  out  this  unit  the  emphasis  should  be  centered  on  the  workers 
who  help  the  children  play.  Study  with  the  children  the  completed  pictorial 
map  with  these  questions  in  mind:  “What  have  we  shown  on  our  map  that  is 
paid  for  by  all  of  the  people  in  the  community  when  they  pay  their  taxes? 
Which  of  these  things  help  us  have  a good  time?” 

Following  this  discussion,  say,  “Let’s  see  how  many  workers  we  can  name 
who  help  us  play  in  our  own  community.”  List  these  workers  on  the  black- 
board. The  fist  might  include  the  librarian,  the  caretaker  of  the  park,  the 
swimming-pool  lifeguard,  the  movie  show  usher,  etc.  Ask,  “Do  we  know  any 
of  these  workers  personally?  Which  ones?”  Write  the  person’s  name  after  his 
title.  “Which  of  these  workers  are  paid  from  your  parents’  tax  money?  Can 
you  think  of  anything  else  that  this  community  could  do  to  help  children  have 
a good  time?” 
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UNIT  SEVEN 

Not*  Too  Soon 

Preliminary  Activity  and  Discussion 

This  short  closing  unit  is  designed  to  provide  a summary  of  the  understand- 
ings earlier  introduced  and  to  develop  the  concept  that  schooling  is  of  basic 
importance  to  boys  and  girls  as  they  look  forward  to  becoming  the  workers  of 
some  community. 

Help  the  children  recall  the  conversation  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  of 
the  community  and  its  workers  when  they  talked  about  what  they  wanted  to 
be  when  they  grew  up.  If  these  choices  were  listed  in  some  permanent  way, 
bring  out  the  list  at  this  time.  Ask  if  any  of  the  children  have  changed  their 
minds  and  why. 

Workers  Who  Are  Learning  (Pages  232-236) 

Discuss  the  titles  of  the  unit,  “Not  Too  Soon”  and  “Workers  Who  Are  Learn- 
ing,” leading  the  children  to  conjecture  as  to  their  meaning.  Then  say,  “In  the 
next  story  we  will  find  out  why  this  part  of  our  book  is  called  ‘Not  Too  Soon.’  ” 
Referring  to  the  subtitle,  help  the  children  understand  that  school  provides  a 
necessary  background  for  the  work  that  they  will  do. 

When  talking  about  the  playground  workers’  plans  for  further  study,  ask 
if  the  children  know  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  still  going  to  school. 
Encourage  them  to  tell  of  such  students  and  of  what  they  are  planning  to  be 
when  they  finish  their  courses  in  colleges  or  special  schools.  In  discussing  Tom’s 
change  of  plan,  ask  why  the  children  think  Tom  changed  his  mind  about  what 
he  wanted  to  be.  Associate  this  with  the  way  individuals  in  the  class  have 
changed  their  minds  and  point  out  that  they  no  doubt  will  change  their  minds 
again  and  again. 

Back  to  School  (Pages  237-241  ) 

Look  at  the  picture  on  page  240  and  talk  about  what  is  happening  in  the 
picture.  Compare  it  with  the  picture  on  page  5.  Then  say,  “As  I read  this 
story,  there  was  one  part  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  important.  After  you 
have  read  it,  let’s  talk  about  what  to  you  is  the  most  important  part.”  This  should 
result  in  a discussion  centering  on  the  final  sentence  on  page  241. 

Culminating  Activity 

If  the  children’s  proposed  occupations  were  not  listed  under  certain  cate- 
gories at  the  beginning  of  the  study,  this  should  be  done  now  so  that  they  can 
see  themselves  as  workers  contributing  to  protection,  transportation,  recrea- 
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tion,  or  some  other  phase  of  community  living.  Discuss  the  work  which  each 
child  wants  to  do,  emphasizing  the  contributions  which  it  will  enable  him  to 
make  to  community  living  and  the  pleasures  connected  with  the  job.  Again  em- 
phasize the  many,  many  workers  who  are  needed  in  every  community  and  how 
every  worker  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  the  other  persons  in  the  community. 

The  children  might  “dress  up”  to  represent  what  they  want  to  be  when  they 
grow  up.  Each  might  then  tell  why  he  has  chosen  this  particular  occupation, 
stressing  its  service  to  the  community  and  bringing  out  some  of  the  things  he 
has  learned  through  the  study  of  the  various  units. 

In  planning  such  a program  it  would  be  well  to  group  workers  in  terms  of 
the  ten  categories  of  human  activities  listed  on  page  6.  Some  of  the  “workers” 
either  as  individuals  or  as  groups  may  wish  to  explain  their  work  through 
dramatic  play  rather  than  through  a short  speech.  For  example,  a child  who 
wants  to  be  a fireman  may  play  at  putting  out  a fire. 

As  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  program  in  which  the  children  drama- 
tize those  occupations  which,  someday  soon,  they  hope  to  follow,  the  teacher 
might  arrange  for  short  talks  from  parents  or  other  members  of  the  community. 
Among  the  adult  speakers  should  be  some  who  have  fulfilled  what,  not  so  long 
ago,  was  a childhood  dream. 
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Someday  Soon 

Summer  time!  Vacation  time! 
Vacation  time!  Fun  time! 

School  is  fun,  but  so  is  vacation 
when  summer  comes. 

Tom  White  and  his  sister,  Susan, 
and  all  the  children  thought  so. 
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"Hoo-ee-ee!”  called  Tom. 

"I  like  vacation  time.  Now  I can 
play  all  day.” 


Bow-wow ! Bow-wow-wow-wow ! went 
Tom’s  little  dog,  Jip. 

Jip  didn’t  know  it  was  vacation  time, 
but  he  was  happy  when  Tom  was  happy. 
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Tom’s  friend,  David,  was  going  home 
to  the  farm  in  the  school  bus. 

"I  wish  you  lived  here  in  the  city,” 
Tom  said  to  him.  "You  and  I would 
have  all  kinds  of  fun  this  summer. 

Don’t  you  wish  you  lived  in  the  city?” 
"Oh,  no,”  David  said.  "My  father 
could  not  have  a farm  in  the  city.” 
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"Your  father  could  do  other  work,” 
Tom  said.  "There  are  all  kinds  of  work 
in  a city.” 

"Not  for  my  father,”  David  said. 

"He  likes  farming,  and  so  do  I. 

When  I am  big,  I am  going  to  have 
a farm.” 

"Not  very  soon,”  Tom  laughed. 
"Sooner  than  you  think,”  David  called 


as  the  bus  began  to  move. 
"My  father  said  so.” 


Tom  went  home,  and  then  he  began 
to  think.  He  thought  about  what  David 
had  said  to  him. 

Someday  David  would  have  a farm. 

He  would  be  a worker  like  his  father. 

Someday  Tom  and  David  and  all  their 
friends  would  be  workers  of  some  kind. 

Someday  soon. 
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That  night  Tom  said  to  his  father, 

"Do  I have  to  work  in  your  store  when 
I am  big?” 

"No,”  said  his  father,  "not  if  you 
don’t  want  to.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  work  to  do  in  a city.  What  do  you 
think  you  want  to  do?” 

"I  want  to  be  a fireman,”  Tom  said. 

"Oh,”  laughed  Mother,  "every  boy 
thinks  that.  Not  every  boy  can  be 
a fireman.  We  need  other  kinds 
of  work  in  a city,  too.” 

"I  want  to  be  a fireman,”  Tom  said. 
"And  someday  I am  going  to  be  one. 
Someday  soon.” 

"Not  very  soon,”  said  Susan. 

"Sooner  than  you  think,”  said  Father. 
"Oh,  not  too  soon,”  said  Mother. 
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The  Shoe  Store 


This  is  Tom’s  father,  Mr.  White. 
He  is  at  work  in  his  shoe  store. 
Where  does  your  mother  buy  shoes 
for  you  and  your  family? 

Tell  why  you  think  shoe  stores 
are  needed. 

What  work  does  your  father  do? 
Tell  why  the  work  is  needed. 
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Firemen 
Are  Needed 


WORKERS  WHO  PROTECT  US 


Workers  Who  Protect  Us 

Tom’s  mother  was  right. 

Many,  many  workers  are  needed 
in  a city. 

Firemen  are  workers  who  are  needed 
to  protect  the  city  from  fire. 

If  your  home  is  in  a city,  there  is 
a fire  station  in  your  neighborhood. 

Do  you  know  where  it  is? 

Do  you  know  any  firemen? 

Would  you  like  to  be  a fireman? 
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lummmil 


Maybe  your  next-door  neighbor  is 
a fireman,  or  maybe  a fireman  lives 
down  the  street  from  your  house. 

Maybe  your  father  is  a fireman. 

Yes!  Maybe  he  is! 

A fireman  lived  next  door  to  Susan 
and  Tom.  His  name  was  Mr.  Wells. 

One  day  soon  after  Mr.  Wells  moved 
into  the  neighborhood,  he  saw  Peter 
playing  with  an  old  toy  horse. 

"Peter,”  he  said,  "that's  a fine  horse 
you  have,  but  it  needs  a new  tail. 

Let  me  take  it  to  the  fire  station,  and 
I will  put  a tail  on  it.” 

The  next  day  he  gave  the  horse  back. 
It  was  painted  and  had  a fine  black  tail. 

Read  the  next  story  and  find  out  why 
firemen  have  time  to  do  things  like  that. 
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Fix  It,  Mr.  Wells 

One  night  Peter  had  another  toy  that 
needed  fixing. 

"Wells,  come  out,”  he  called. 

"Wells,  fix.  Fix,  Wells.” 

But  Mr.  Wells  did  not  come  out. 

Mr.  Wells  was  not  at  home. 
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All  the  other  men  in  the  neighborhood 
were  home  from  work.  Peter’s  father 
was  reading  his  paper.  Jack’s  father 
was  playing  ball  with  Jack  and  Tom. 

All  up  and  down  the  street  the  fathers 
were  reading  or  working  in  the  yards 
or  just  talking. 

"Wells!  Wells!”  Peter  called. 

Mr.  Wells  did  not  come  out,  but 
at  last  Mrs.  Wells  came  to  the  door. 

"Mr.  Wells  is  working,”  she  said. 

"He  is?”  asked  Peter.  "Didn’t  Wells 
have  any  dinner?” 

"Oh,  yes,  Peter,”  Mrs.  Wells  said. 

"He  ate  his  dinner  at  the  fire  station, 
and  he  will  sleep  there,  too. 

Ask  Tom  to  take  you  to  the  station. 
Mr.  Wells  will  fix  your  toy  there.” 
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There  was  nothing  Tom  liked  so  well 
as  to  go  to  the  fire  station. 

"Come  on,  Peter,”  he  said.  "We  will 
find  Mr.  Wells.” 

"Wait  for  me,”  Susan  called. 

And  Jack  called  from  his  yard, 

"Wait  for  me.  I am  coming,  too.” 

Then  Nancy  and  Ellen  saw  them. 
"Where  are  you  going?”  they  called. 
"To  the  fire  station,”  sang  Peter, 

"to  the  fire  station  to  see  Mr.  Wells.” 
"Wait,  wait!  We  are  coming,  too,” 
called  Nancy  and  Ellen. 


The  big  doors  of  the  fire  station 
were  open.  There  sat  Mr.  Wells  and 
three  other  firemen,  having  a rest. 


"Why  can’t  Mr.  Wells  go  home  now? 
Susan  thought.  "He  is  not  working.” 
Mr.  Wells  was  working.  A fireman 
works  when  he  just  waits  and  reads 
his  paper,  but  Susan  didn’t  know  that. 
"Wells,  fix,”  called  Peter. 

"I  should  say  I will,”  said  Mr.  Wells 
when  he  saw  Peter’s  toy. 

"Come  on  in,”  he  called  to  the  others. 
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"Mr.  Wells !”  Tom  called  when  he 
saw  the  big  red  fire  engine.  "May  we 
get  up  on  the  fire  engine  ?” 

"If  you  want  to,”  Mr.  Wells  said. 

And  the  next  minute  there  were  children 
in  it,  and  on  it,  and  all  over  it. 

"Watch  me!”  Jack  called. 

"Ee-ow-ee-ow-ee-ow ! 

Here  we  go!  Here  we  go  to  the  fire! 

Get  out  of  our  way! 

Ee-ow-ee-ow-ee-ow ! ” 


run 


Then  Tom  jumped  onto  the  big  truck 
where  the  hooks  and  ladders  were. 

"See  the  hooks  and  ladders,”  he  called. 

"I  wish  I could  ride  to  a fire  on 
this  hook-and-ladder  truck. 

Will  there  be  a fire  soon? 

Oh,  Mr.  Wells,  do  you  think  there  will 
be  a fire  soon?” 

"No  one  knows,”  said  Mr.  Wells. 

"That’s  why  we  firemen  must  be  here 
to  wait  and  to  watch.” 
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"That  is  why  we  have  time  to  fix 
children’s  toys,”  another  fireman  said. 
"I  am  fixing  a doll  right  now.” 

"I  guess  lots  of  children  are  glad 
that  firemen  can  fix  toys,”  Ellen  said. 

"But  Father  can  fix  all  of  my  toys. 
I am  glad  that  he  is  not  a fireman. 
He  can  come  home  every  night.” 
"Some  people  have  to  be  firemen,” 
Tom  said.  "Firemen  are  needed.” 
Then  the  children  all  said  good-by 
to  the  firemen  and  went  home  to  bed. 
But  the  firemen  stayed  at  the  station 
to  watch  and  wait. 
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A Watch  in  the  Night 

Night  and  day,  night  and  day,  someone 
is  always  on  watch  at  a fire  station. 

Now  it  was  Mr.  Wells’  turn  to  watch, 
and  so  the  other  firemen  went  to  bed. 

Then  Mr.  Wells  sat  down  to  fix 
Peter’s  toy. 

If  there  was  a fire  that  night,  he 
would  know  it  in  one  of  two  ways. 

Someone  from  Central  Fire  Station 
would  call  him  over  the  telephone  and 
tell  him,  or  he  would  hear  about  it 
over  the  radio. 

Every  fire  station 
in  the  city  had 
a radio  just  like 
this  one. 
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Would  there  be  a fire  that  night? 

No  one  could  tell,  so  everything 
and  everyone  had  to  be  ready. 

Time  counts  when  there  is  a fire. 
When  the  other  firemen  went  to  bed, 


they  fixed  their  clothes  so  they  could 
jump  into  them  right  away. 


The  firemen’s  beds  were  in  a room 
over  the  fire  engines.  Stairs  went 
up  to  the  room,  but  when  there  was 
a fire,  that  was  not  the  way  the  men 
went  down. 

The  stairs  were  too  slow  then,  and 
time  counts  when  there  is  a fire. 


When  there  was  a fire, 
the  men  went  down 
this  way. 

They  went  as  fast 
as  they  could  slide, 
one  man  right  after 
another. 

One  second  they  were 
upstairs  in  their  beds, 
and  the  next  second  they 
were  downstairs. 


It  was  very  still  in  the  station,  but 
Mr.  Wells  was  too  busy  to  get  sleepy. 

After  he  fixed  Peter’s  toy,  he  began 
to  paint  a wagon  for  another  boy. 

All  at  once  a man  at  Central  Station 
began  to  talk  over  the  radio. 

A fire!  There  was  a fire  somewhere! 

Mr.  Wells  was  not  painting  now,  for 
he  had  to  hear  just  where  that  fire  was. 

He  went  to  look  at  a little  machine 
that  was  under  the  radio.  White  paper 
with  red  spots  on  it  was  coming  out  of 
the  machine. 


Mr.  Wells  counted  the  red  spots. 

Three  spots,  then  one  more. 

A 3 and  a 1 was  31.  Yes,  that  was 
what  the  radio  had  said. 

The  fire  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Station  31. 

Mr.  Wells’  station  was  24.  So  the  men 
upstairs  went  on  sleeping. 

The  firemen  from  Station  31  would 
put  out  that  fire. 

Mr.  Wells  went  back  to  his  painting. 

Maybe  there  would  be  a fire  that  night, 
and  maybe  there  wouldn’t. 

Mr.  Wells  watched  anyway.  Someone 
is  always  on  watch  at  a fire  station. 
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The  Fire 


That  very  night  there  was  a fire 
at  the  Whites’  house. 

Tom  and  his  family  were  sleeping, 
and  Jip  was  sleeping  in  the  dog  house. 
But  something  was  the  matter,  and 
Jip  knew  it. 

Dogs  can  sleep  and  watch,  too. 

Out  he  ran. 

Bow-wow-wow,  he  went. 

Bow-wow- wow ! 

Wow- wow-wow ! 
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No  one  could  sleep. 

"Jip,  stop  that  noise !”  Father  called. 

"Jip,  stop  that  . . . .” 

Then  Father  saw  why  Jip  was  making 
so  much  noise. 

The  house  was  on  fire! 

"Good  Jip,”  he  called. 

"Mother,  get  the  children  downstairs 
and  out  of  the  house  right  away. 

The  house  is  on  fire.  Move  fast!” 

He  ran  to  the  telephone.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost. 

Down  the  stairs  and  outdoors  went 
Mother  and  the  children. 
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" Father !”  Susan  called.  "Come  out! 

Oh,  why  doesn’t  he  come  out?” 

"Sh-sh,”  Mother  said.  "He  stayed 
to  telephone  the  fire  station.” 

"Are  the  firemen  on  the  way  here?” 
called  the  neighbors. 

"Father  is  calling  them  now,”  Tom  said. 

"Oh,  why  don’t  they  hurry?” 

The  firemen  were  hurrying. 

Mr.  White  had  called  FIRE  1313,  and 
that  was  Central  Fire  Station. 

The  man  at  Central  Fire  Station  began 
to  send  the  signal  right  away. 

Mr.  Wells  saw  the  paper  coming  out 
of  the  machine  with  two  red  spots,  then  four 
red  spots  on  it.  That  was  Station  24. 

In  a second  he  was  ringing  the  bell 
over  the  firemen’s  beds. 
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Up  they  jumped  and  into  their  clothes. 
In  a few  seconds  they  were  downstairs, 
up  on  the  engines,  and  out  the  door. 
Time  counts  when  there  is  a fire. 
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Every  fireman  knew  just  what  to  do 


when  he  got  to  the  fire. 
"Ready!”  Mr.  Wells  said. 
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And  up  onto  the  house  they  went. 


After  the  fire  was  out,  Father  thanked 
Mr.  Wells  and  the  other  firemen. 


"If  you  had  not  come  as  soon  as  you 
did,  we  would  not  have  a house  now,” 
he  said. 

"I  know,”  said  Mr.  Wells.  "Time  is 
what  counts  when  there  is  a fire.” 

"Now  I see  why  firemen  always  have 
to  be  ready  and  watching,”  Tom  said. 

"Jip  watched,  too,”  Susan  said. 

"Yes,”  said  Father,  "Mr.  Wells  watched 
at  the  station  and  Jip  watched  at  home. 
That  is  why  we  still  have  a house.” 
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Tom  Takes  a Turn 

Someone  must  always  be  on  watch 
at  a fire  station,  but  the  same  firemen 
do  not  stay  there  all  the  time. 

They  take  turns  working. 

At  Station  24  the  firemen  worked  for 
a day  and  a night.  Then  they  went  home, 
and  other  firemen  came  to  work. 

So  the  next  day  Mr.  Wells  was  at  home. 


When  Mr.  Wells  went  back  to  work, 
Tom  went  with  him. 

"Joe,”  Mr.  Wells  said  to  one  of  the  men, 
"Tom  thinks  he  wants  to  be  a fireman 
just  for  this  morning.” 

"What  do  you  want  to  do?”  Joe  asked. 

"Anything,”  Tom  said.  "I  want  to  do 
the  same  things  that  firemen  do.” 

"Did  you  hear  that?”  Joe  called 
to  the  other  firemen.  "This  boy  is 
willing  to  do  anything  and  everything. 

He  will  make  a real  fireman.” 

"I  need  a helper,”  called  a fireman. 

"I  need  one,  too,”  called  another. 

"Wait  a minute,”  laughed  Mr.  Wells. 

"Tom  can’t  be  everywhere  at  once. 

I think  I will  let  him  help  me.” 

"Yes,  sir!”  said  Tom.  "YES,  SIR!” 
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"This  engine  must  go  fast  or  we  can’t 
get  to  fires  on  time,”  Mr.  Wells  said. 
"That  is  why  we  take  good  care  of  it.” 

Tom  helped  Joe  next. 


Then  Tom  helped  Sam. 

"If  we  don’t  take  care  of  our  clothes, 
they  will  not  protect  us,”  Sam  said. 

It  was  fun  working  at  the  fire  house, 
but  there  was  one  thing  more  Tom  wanted. 

"Sam,”  he  said,  "Sam,  do  you  care  if 
I wear  . . . ?” 

"No,  I don’t  care,”  said  Sam,  and  he 
put  his  hat  on  Tom’s  head. 

"Is  this  what  you  want?” 

"Oh,  yes,”  said  Tom. 

"YES,  SIR!” 
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Joe,  the  Cook 

At  lunch  time  Tom  found  out  that  Joe 
was  the  fireman  who  did  the  cooking. 

"As  a cook,  Joe  makes  a good  fireman/’ 
Sam  said  just  for  a joke. 

"Maybe  I can’t  cook,”  Joe  said,  "but 
you  always  ask  for  a second  helping. 

That  tells  me  more  than  all  your  talk.” 
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"My  father  can  cook,”  Tom  said. 

"Once  Mother  and  Susan  and  Peter 
went  away,  and  Father  cooked  our  food 
until  Mother  came  back. 

I was  glad  when  she  came  back 
to  cook  for  us,  and  Father  was,  too.” 

The  firemen  laughed  and  laughed. 

"Tom,  that  is  the  way  with  us,” 

Mr.  Wells  said. 

"Joe  is  a good  cook,  but  we  are  glad 
when  we  can  go  home  and  eat.” 

"Who  wants  to  cook  dinner  today?” 
Joe  asked. 

"Joe!  Joe!  Please,  Joe,  don’t  make 
us  eat  our  own  cooking,”  the  men  called. 

Then  they  all  laughed  some  more. 

"Firemen  like  to  joke,  don’t  they?” 
Tom  said.  "They  joke  a lot.” 
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"We  have  to  joke  and  laugh  a lot,” 
Sam  said.  "If  we  didn’t  have  good  times, 
we  couldn’t  stay  here  in  this  fire  station 
waiting  and  waiting  the  way  we  do.” 

"But  all  of  you  like  to  be  firemen, 
don’t  you?”  Tom  asked.  "I  thought 
everyone  wanted  to  be  a fireman.” 

"Bill  likes  to  be  a fireman,”  Joe  said. 
"He  likes  to  ride  down  the  street 
on  a fire  engine  and  have  all  the  people 
looking  at  him.” 


"You  men  can  joke  all  you  want  to,” 
Bill  said.  "But  a fireman  wouldn’t  be 
a real  fireman  if  he  didn’t  like 
that  kind  of  thing.” 

"I  guess  all  of  us  like  to  be  firemen,” 
Mr.  Wells  said.  "Some  men  earn  money 
one  way  and  some  another  way,  but 
we  all  like  to  earn  it.” 

"We  all  HAVE  to  earn  it,”  said  Bill. 

"I  have  five  children.  They  wear  out 
lots  of  shoes,  and  shoes  don’t  grow 
on  trees.” 

"Well,”  said  Mr.  Wells,  "apples  grow 
on  trees,  but  it  takes  money  to  buy  apples 
at  the  grocery  store. 

Yes,  we  all  must  work,  and  I am  glad 
my  work  is  what  it  is.” 

"Oh,  yes,”  said  Tom,  "I  would  be,  too.” 
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More  about  Fires 

The  man  in  this  picture  is  sending 
a call  to  a fire  station. 

There  is  a call  box  just  like  this  one  in 
every  city  neighborhood.  When  anyone 
needs  to  call  the  fire  engines,  he  opens 
the  call  box  and  pulls  what  the  man 
in  the  picture  is  pulling. 

He  can  read  what  to  do  on  the  door 
of  the  box  before  he  opens  it. 
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If  you  live  in  the  city,  you  can  find 
a call  box  in  your  neighborhood. 

It  is  somewhere  along  the  street. 

If  you  should  need  to  use  it  to  call 
the  fire  station,  stay  near  the  box  until 
the  fire  engines  come. 

This  is  why  you  must  stay  at  the  box. 

The  box  works  like  a telephone,  but  you 
cannot  talk  over  it. 

Wires  run  from  it  to  the  fire  station. 

If  you  use  the  box,  you  send  a signal 
over  the  wires  to  Central  Fire  Station 
and  to  the  station  in  your  neighborhood. 

Then  the  men  in  the  fire  station  know 
there  is  a fire  somewhere  near  that  box. 

But  they  don’t  know  just  where,  and 
you  must  be  there  to  tell  them  when  they 
get  to  the  box. 
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This  fireman  has  come  to  see  what 
the  children  at  this  school  would  do 
if  it  should  catch  on  fire. 

The  children  are  showing  how  fast 
they  can  walk  out  of  the  school. 

They  know  that  they  must  all  be  out 
in  a very  few  minutes,  but  no  one 
must  run.  Why  not? 
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A Fire  on  a Farm 

One  day  Tom  and  his  family  were 
having  a ride  in  the  country. 

"Look,  Father,”  Tom  called. 

"That  barn  over  there  is  burning.” 

Father  stopped  the  car  to  watch. 

"Oh,  dear,”  Mother  said.  "The  fire 
is  too  big  to  put  out  that  way. 

Is  there  no  fire  engine  to  put  out  fires 
in  the  country?” 
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"Look,  here  comes  a fire  engine !” 
Susan  called. 

"Here  it  comes!”  called  Peter. 

The  fire  engine  stopped  a little  way 
from  the  Whites’  car. 

"Well,”  said  Tom,  "the  firemen  took 
their  time.  Our  firemen  at  Station  24 
got  to  our  house  a lot  sooner  than  that.” 

"Yes,  much,  much  sooner,”  Father  said. 
"But  in  the  city,  firemen  are  always 
at  the  station  ready  and  waiting. 

This  fire  engine  had  to  come  from 
a town  near  here.  And  these  firemen 
do  other  work  until  there  is  a fire. 

It  takes  time  for  country  firemen 
to  get  to  the  place  where  the  engine  is 
and  start  it. 

A few  minutes  count  at  a fire.” 
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The  firemen  worked  fast,  but  the  fire 
burned  faster. 

'"The  barn  would  not  have  burned  down 
if  Mr.  Wells  had  come/’  Tom  said. 

" Maybe  not,”  said  Father,  "but  the  men 
did  their  best. 

Firemen  can’t  stop  every  fire.” 

Peter  looked  and  looked. 

"All  burned,”  he  said. 

"Yes,  Peter,”  said  Mother,  "all  burned.” 
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Police  Protect  Us,  Too 

If  your  father  is  not  a fireman, 
maybe  he  is  a policeman. 

Or  maybe — just  maybe — the  father 
of  some  other  girl  or  boy  in  your  room 
is  a policeman. 

Ask  and  find  out. 

Maybe  no  one  in  your  room  or  school 
has  a father  who  is  a policeman. 

But  lots  of  fathers  are  policemen,  and 
their  children  go  to  school. 

The  next  time  you  see  a policeman 
on  your  street,  ask  him  what  school 
his  children  go  to. 

Policemen  like  children  and  are  glad 
to  help  you. 

You  just  ask  and  see. 
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Johnny  and  the  Police 

Peter  liked  to  go  to  the  park  and  feed 
the  squirrels,  and  Tom  liked  to  take  him. 

One  morning  Johnny  went  with  them. 
He  was  one  of  Peter’s  friends. 

Peter  was  happy. 

And  Johnny  was  happy. 

'"We  are  going  to  the  park,”  sang  Johnny. 

"At  the  park  I will  say,  'Come  here, 
little  squirrel.  Here  is  a nut  for  you.’ 

That’s  what  I am  going  to  say.” 

"When  I was  at  Grandfather’s  house,” 
Peter  said,  "he  let  me  feed  the  chickens 
and  the  roosters  and  the  ducks.” 

On  their  way  to  the  park,  Tom  and  Peter 
always  walked  by  the  police  station. 

Peter  liked  policemen. 
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Left ! Right ! Left ! 

Left ! Right ! Left ! Right ! Left ! 
The  policemen  were  going  to  work. 
"Run/’  Johnny  called.  "Run  fast,  or 
the  policemen  will  catch  us.” 

And  Johnny  began  to  run. 
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Peter  didn’t  run.  He  was  looking 
at  his  friend,  Pat. 

Pat  was  the  park  policeman. 

"That’s  Pat,”  Peter  called. 

"Pat!  Ride  me  to  the  park!” 

"Up  you  go,”  said  Pat. 

"And  Johnny,  too?”  asked  Peter. 
"What  about  it,  Johnny?”  called  Pat. 
"Johnny,”  called  Peter,  "see  how  high 
I am.  Come  and  ride,  too.” 

And  Johnny  came. 


Other  Workers  Who 
Protect  Us 

Tell  how  people  are  being  protected 
in  these  pictures. 

Who  are  protecting  the  people? 


There  are  people  in  your  neighborhood 
who  protect  you  and  your  family 
in  many  ways. 


Who  is  this  man 
protecting?  Is  he 
protecting  you  or 
people  who  come 
to  your  house? 

Who  protects  you 
as  this  man  does? 


Do  you  have 
a woman  worker 
like  this  one 
at  your  school? 


Food 
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WORKERS  WHO  PRODUCE 


OUR  FOOD 


Workers  Who  Produce 
Our  Food 

It  takes  a lot  of  food  for  the  people 
in  just  one  city  neighborhood. 

It  takes  a lot  of  bread. 

Tom  didn’t  stop  to  think  who  made 
the  bread  that  he  and  his  family  ate. 

He  knew  bread  was  made  of  flour. 

He  knew  flour  was  made  of  wheat. 

But  he  didn’t  stop  to  think  about 
the  workers  who  made  that  wheat 
into  flour  and  that  flour  into  bread. 

Not  until  he  met  his  friend  Jack 
in  the  grocery  store  one  day. 

Then  he  found  out  that  Jack’s  father 
made  the  bread  that  the  boys  saw  there 
in  the  grocery  store. 
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"That  same  bread?”  Tom  asked. 
"Does  your  father  bake  that  bread?” 
"He  doesn’t  bake  it,”  Jack  said. 

"The  men  who  work  for  him  do  that. 
But  Father  owns  the  bakery. 

If  you  would  like  to  go  and  see  it, 

I think  Father  would  take  us.” 

And  so  one  morning  they  both  went. 
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Bigger  and  Better 


''Here,”  said  Mr.  Brown  as  he  stopped 
the  car.  "This  is  our  bakery.” 

"Say!”  Tom  said.  "That  is  big.” 
"Yes,  sir!”  said  Mr.  Brown. 

"A  lot  of  the  bread  that  the  people 
in  this  city  eat  is  baked  in  our  bakery.” 
"Well,”  said  Tom,  "it  has  to  be  big.” 
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"The  bigger,  the  better,”  said  Mr.  Brown. 
"We  bake  more  bread  and  feed  more  people. 
But  it  takes  a lot  of  flour  to  produce 
all  that  bread.” 

"Let’s  climb  the  stairs  now  and  see 
the  flour,”  Jack  said. 

So  they  went  up,  up,  up  the  stairs 
to  the  next  floor  and  then  to  the  next. 
There  was  the  flour! 


That  was  Tom’s  first  big  surprise,  but 
not  his  last.  There  was  so  very  much 
of  everything,  and  everything  was  so  big. 

"Oh,  does  it  take  this  many  machines 
to  make  bread?”  Tom  asked. 

"Why,  Tom,”  said  Mr.  Brown.  "All  of 
these  machines  just  get  the  flour  ready 
to  make  the  dough.” 
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"Yes,”  Jack  said,  "wait  until  you  see 
all  the  machines  there  are  downstairs. 

You  will  see  that  it  takes  them  all 
to  make  as  much  bread  as  we  bake.” 
"Yes,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  "it  takes 
every  machine  we  have.  And  we  have 
the  best  machines  that  money  can  buy.” 
Then  down  they  went  to  the  next  floor. 
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So  Much  and  No  More 


"Tom,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  "this  is 
Jim  Hill.  He  is  one  of  my  best  bakers. 
Watch  him  get  ready  to  mix  the  dough. 
Jack,  you  watch,  too.” 

"You  see,”  Jim  said,  "this  is  what 
we  mix  to  make  good  bread. 

Just  so  much  flour  and  no  more. 

Just  so  much  milk  and  no  more.” 
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"There  is  no  guesswork  in  bread  making/’ 
said  Mr.  Brown. 

"We  know  how  good  bread  is  made,  and 
we  make  it  that  way.  This  bakery  has 
good  machines  and  good  bakers.  So  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  our  bread  is  always  good. 

Let’s  go  downstairs  and  see  the  dough 
come  out  of  the  mixing  machine  when 
it  is  done.” 


"I  can’t  see  anything,”  Tom  said. 

"You  will,”  said  Jack. 

"Yes,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  "you  will  when 
the  mixing  machine  opens.” 

"Will  it  open  very  soon?”  Tom  asked. 

"Just  watch,”  Jim  said.  "It  will  open 
just  so  many  minutes  after  the  machine 
was  started,  and  not  one  minute  sooner. 

That  is  the  way  machines  work. 

The  dough  will  be  mixed  by  that  time 
and  be  ready  to  come  out.” 

Slowly  the  door  of  the  mixing  machine 
began  to  open. 

"Look,  Tom,  look,”  Jack  called.  "See! 
The  door  is  opening  now. 

The  dough  in  the  machine  is  mixed, 
and  now  it  will  come  out. 

Not  too  fast!  Not  too  slow!” 
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Oh,  what  a noise!  Flap!  Bang!  Flap! 
Flap!  Bang!  Flap!  Bang!  Flap! 
Round  and  round  went  the  dough. 
"It’s  not  coming  out,”  called  Tom. 
"The  door  of  the  machine  is  open, 
but  the  dough  will  not  come  out.” 

"It  will  when  it’s  ready,”  Jim  said. 
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Suddenly  the  noise  stopped.  Then  all 
the  dough  began  to  slide  slowly  out  of 
the  mixing  machine. 

"See!”  said  Jim  with  a laugh. 

"After  the  doors  are  open  just  so  long, 
the  dough  comes  out.” 

"Always?”  asked  Tom. 

"Always,”  said  Jim.  "That  is  the  way 
these  machines  work.” 
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"I  guess  machines  think  just  the  way 
people  think,  don’t  they?”  Tom  said. 

"Well-1-1,  no,”  Jim  said.  "It  is  not 
so  easy  as  that. 

Men  have  to  start  machines.  Men  can 
always  stop  machines,  and  it  is  men  who 
fix  them  when  anything  is  the  matter. 

Machines  can’t  think.  The  men  who 
made  the  machines  are  the  ones  who 
did  the  thinking. 

They  knew  the  kinds  of  work  they 
wanted  machines  to  do,  and  they  made 
the  kinds  of  machines  that  would  do  it.” 

"I  guess  they  did,”  Tom  said.  And  he 
suddenly  began  to  laugh. 

"If  machines  could  think,”  he  said, 

"I  guess  they  would  make  MEN  who 
could  work  for  THEM.” 
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Mr*  Brown’s  Work 

Mr.  Brown  left  the  boys  with  Jim  and 
went  into  this  room  to  do  his  work. 

Mr.  Brown  doesn’t  make  the  bread,  but 
he  has  a lot  of  work  to  do. 

In  a bakery  there  is  more  work  than 
just  making  bread. 

Mr.  Brown  has  to  see  that  the  bakers 
have  all  the  flour  and  milk  and  things 
they  need  to  put  into  bread. 

And  he  has  to  see  that  the  stores  buy 
the  bread  after  it  is  made. 
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Every  Ten  Minutes 


Next  Jim  showed  the  two  boys  where 
the  dough  was  put  after  it  was  mixed. 

"Why  is  this  dough  puffed  up  more  than 
the  rest?”  Tom  asked. 

"That  dough  was  mixed  ten  minutes 
before  the  other  dough,”  Jim  said. 

"It’s  ready  now  to  be  made  into  loaves, 
and  the  other  dough  will  be  ready 
in  ten  more  minutes. 

Every  ten  minutes  more  dough  is  ready 
to  go  down  to  the  next  floor.” 
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"Watch!”  Jim  said. 

And  the  boys  watched 
the  dough  go  down 
to  the  next  floor. 

In  this  picture  you  can 
see  both  floors  at  once. 

But  the  boys  couldn’t. 

They  saw  the  dough 
go  down.  Then  they 
had  to  go  downstairs 
to  see  where  the  dough 
was  made  into  loaves. 

"You  see,”  Jim  said,  "from  now  until 
it  comes  out  of  the  oven,  the  dough 
never  stops  moving.” 
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"Anyway/’  Jack  said,  "that  is  so 


if  a bakery  is  running  right.” 


"Is  everything  running  all  right 
in  this  bakery  now?”  Tom  asked. 


"Everything  is  running  fine,” 
said  Jim.  "Just  fine! 

This  will  be  very  good  bread.” 
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An  Oven  as  Big  as  a House 

"This,”  said  Jack,  "is  the  oven  where 
the  bread  is  baked.” 

"The  oven!”  said  Tom. 

"Yes,  the  oven,”  laughed  Jack. 

"You  didn’t  know  there  was  an  oven 
as  big  as  that,  did  you?” 

"No,”  Tom  answered.  "And  when 
I tell  Susan  that  I saw  an  oven  as  big 
as  a house,  she  will  say  that  I am 
just  making  up  a story.” 
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"Tell  him  how  it  works,”  Jack  said. 

"All  right,”  said  Jim.  "You  see,  Tom, 
there  is  a fire  under  the  oven,  all  along 
the  way. 

The  bread  moves  slowly  from  one  end 
of  the  oven  to  the  other,  and  it  bakes 
as  it  moves. 

We  put  the  loaves  in  one  end  and  take 
them  out  at  the  other  end. 

If  I open  the  little  doors  in  the  oven, 
you  can  see  the  bread  as  it  bakes.” 
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"Look  out,”  said  Jim.  "This  oven 
is  hot.” 

And  it  certainly  was. 

"See  all  the  loaves,”  called  Tom. 
"They  are  starting  to  get  bigger.” 


The  boys  ran  from  one  door  to  the  next. 
They  saw  that  the  loaves  were  getting 
a little  bigger  and  a little  more  brown. 


'"Let’s  go  around  and  see  the  loaves 


"Um-mm-m,”  said  Tom,  "I  could  eat 
one  of  those  loaves  right  now. 

Couldn’t  you,  Jack?” 

"Give  one  to  me  and  see,”  laughed  Jack. 
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Bakery  to  Store  to  Home 

At  last  they  came  to  the  machine  that 
put  the  paper  on  the  loaves  of  bread. 

"Now  the  bread  looks  the  way  it  does 
in  the  grocery  stores,”  Tom  said. 

"That  is  where  it  goes  from  here,” 
said  the  baker.  "But  you  may  take 
two  of  these  loaves  home  with  you.” 
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"Now  we  won’t  have  to  buy  our  bread 
at  the  store  today,”  said  Tom.  "We  will 
have  it  right  from  the  bakery.” 

Then  Jim  took  the  boys  out  where 
trucks  were  waiting  to  take  the  bread 
to  stores  all  over  the  city. 

Oh,  what  a lot  of  trucks  there  were, 
and  what  a lot  of  bread  in  every  truck! 

ii 

"Dick  is  going  to  the  grocery  store 
in  your  neighborhood.  He  will  take 
you  boys  with  him,”  Jim  said. 


<§>*# 
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First  the  bakery  truck  took  bread 
to  the  neighborhood  grocery  store. 

Then  it  took  the  boys  to  Jack’s  house. 
"Just  look,  Mrs.  Brown,”  Tom  called. 
"Here  is  some  bread  that  we  saw  baked. 
The  baker  gave  it  to  us  to  bring  home 
and  eat.” 

And  then  Tom  saw  what  Mrs.  Brown 
was  doing. 


"Oh,  Mrs.  Brown,”  laughed  Tom. 

"You  are  a baker,  too.” 

"Yes,”  she  said,  "I  am  a baker,  too. 

I think  all  mothers  like  to  be  bakers 
some  of  the  time. 

I don’t  bake  bread,  but  I do  bake 
cookies  and  other  things.” 

"My  mother’s  bakery  is  not  so  big  as 
my  father’s,”  Jack  said. 

"That  is  because  she  doesn’t  bake 
for  so  many  people. 

She  bakes  just  for  our  family.” 

"And  our  friends,”  said  Mrs.  Brown. 

Then  she  gave  two  big  cookies  to  Tom 
and  Jack. 

"I  am  family,”  said  Jack. 

"And  I am  a friend,”  said  Tom. 
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Another 

Kind 

of 

Bakery 


Mr.  Bangs’  bakery 
on  Second  Street 
was  not  big  like  Mr.  Brown’s.  It  was 
a store  with  a workroom  back  of  it. 

Mrs.  Bangs  worked  in  the  store,  and 
there  were  just  two  bakers.  Mr.  Bangs 
and  his  brother  were  the  bakers. 


Does  your 
neighborhood 
have  a bakery 
like  this  one? 
How  many  people 
work  in  it? 


Another  Kind  of  Food 

Can  you  tell  what  kind  of  food 
these  men  are  making? 

It  is  something  yellow. 

It  is  something  you  put  on  bread. 

It  is  made  from  something  the  cow 
gives  us. 

Now  do  you  know? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  machine 
the  men  have  just  used? 
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Cherries  to  Can 


One  morning  Tom’s  mother  took  him 
to  an  orchard  to  help  her  pick  cherries. 
She  didn’t  have  to  pay  so  much  for  them 
as  she  would  have  to  pay  at  a store. 

Mrs.  White  was  going  to  can  the  cherries 
so  that  when  summer  was  over,  her  family 
would  still  have  cherries  to  eat. 
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All  over  the  orchard  other  people  were 
picking  fruit  as  fast  as  they  could  pick. 

"Is  everyone  going  to  take  cherries  home 
and  can  them?”  Tom  asked. 

"No,”  Mrs.  White  said.  "The  man  who 
owns  this  orchard  is  paying  the  people 
to  pick  the  cherries  for  him. 

Then  this  man  will  sell  the  cherries 
to  the  Canwell  Fruit  Company. 

The  fruit  company  will  can  the  cherries 
and  sell  the  cans  of  fruit  to  grocery  stores. 

Then  mothers  who  don’t  want  to  can 
their  own  fruit  will  buy  it  from  the  stores.” 

"But  we  won’t,  will  we?”  said  Tom, 
picking  faster  and  faster. 

"Oh,  no,”  said  Mother.  "We  won’t 
have  to  buy  any  fruit  because  we  will 
have  our  own.” 
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Cooking  in  Cans 

The  girls  in  this  picture  are  working 
in  the  Canwell  Fruit  Company. 

See  how  many  cherries  they  have  to  can. 


Machines  put  the  fruit  into  the  cans. 
Then  it  is  cooked  just  so  many  minutes 
and  not  one  minute  more. 

The  man  who  owns  the  fruit  company 
says  just  what  Mr.  Brown,  the  baker,  said. 

He  said,  "We  have  the  best  machines 
that  money  can  buy  and  good  workers 
to  run  them. 

No  guesswork  here!” 
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This  woman  likes  to  can  food  at  home 
for  her  family. 

Why  doesn’t  she  need  big  machines 
like  the  ones  the  fruit  company  uses? 

Look  at  each  picture  and  tell  what 
the  woman  is  doing. 

Does  your  mother  can  food  this  way? 


Going  Places 


WORKERS  WHO  HELP  US 


TRAVEL 


Workers  Who  Help 
Us  Travel 


The  Whites  lived  in  a big  neighborhood. 
It  was  a neighborhood  of  homes. 

That  was  why  so  many  of  the  people 
who  lived  there  worked  in  another  part 
of  the  city. 

Sometimes  Tom  thought  he  would  like 
to  be  a streetcar  conductor  and  take 
people  to  their  work  every  day. 
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"X  know  a real  streetcar  conductor/’ 
Tom  said  to  his  friend  Tim  one  day. 

"I  know  a train  conductor/’  Tim  said. 

"Streetcar  conductors  just  go  places 
here  in  the  city.  Train  conductors  go 
all  over  the  country.” 

"Do  you  really  know  any  conductors?” 
Tom  asked.  "Really?” 

"I  know  the  conductor  who  worked 
on  the  train  last  summer  when  we  went 
to  see  my  grandfather,”  Tim  said. 

"Did  you  talk  to  him?”  asked  Tom. 

"Oh,  yes,”  said  Tim,  "and  I talked 
to  the  engineer,  too.  I found  out  where 
we  can  see  lots  of  engines. 

Do  you  want  to  go?” 

"Why  not?”  said  Tom. 

"Come  on,”  said  Tim. 
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Trains 


"What  did  I tell  you,  Tom? 

What  did  I tell  you?”  Tim  said. 

"Didn’t  I tell  you  I knew  a place 
where  you  could  see  lots  of  engines 
and  trains  and  tracks  and  things? 

You  never  came  up  this  hill  before, 
did  you?  You  didn’t  know  there  was 
a place  like  this.” 
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Tom  watched  the  engines  puff  along, 
up  one  track  and  down  another. 

Some  engines  had  no  cars  behind  them. 
He  didn’t  know  what  they  were  doing. 
"I  thought  trains  went  places,”  he  said. 
" Where  is  the  station  and  where  are 
the  people?” 

"Oh,  this  is  a switch  yard,”  said  Tim. 
"Come  down  the  hill  and  I will  show  you.” 
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"We  just  want  to  look/’  Tim  called 


to  the  watchman. 

"You  boys  going  to  be  engineers  when 
you  grow  up?”  the  watchman  asked. 

"I  am,”  said  Tim. 

"You  told  me  you  were  going  to  be 
a conductor,”  Tom  said. 

"That  what  you  want  to  be,  too?” 
the  man  asked  Tom. 

"Maybe,”  Tom  said,  "but  I think  I’m 
going  to  be  a fireman  and  put  out  fires. 

What  is  that  round  thing  over  there?” 
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"That  round  thing  is  a roundhouse/’ 
said  the  watchman. 

"Why  is  it  round?”  Tom  asked. 

"Because  it  has  to  be  round  to  do 
what  it  has  to  do,”  the  man  said. 

"Watch  that  engine  coming  out  now. 
The  engineer  wants  to  turn  it  around 
so  that  it  can  go  the  other  way.” 
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"See,”  said  Tim.  "The  engine  is  going 
onto  a track  that  will  turn  right  around.” 


"Oh!”  Tom  said.  "After  the  track 
has  turned,  the  engine  will  be  heading 
this  way.  An  engine  runs  on  a track, 
and  it  can’t  turn  if  the  track  doesn’t.” 
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"That  is  it,”  said  the  watchman. 

"Lots  of  things  about  trains  are  the  way 
they  are  just  because  trains  run  on  tracks. 
That  is  why  cars  have  to  be  switched.” 


"I  know,”  said  Tim. 

"I  have  a toy  train. 

I can  switch  one  part  of  the  track  over 
to  the  next  track. 

That  is  the  way  the  train  gets  from 
one  track  to  another.” 
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"See  that  switch  engine  over  there ?” 
said  the  man.  "Now  it  is  going  onto 
the  next  track  with  three  cars. 

When  it  gets  the  cars  on  that  track, 
it  will  hook  them  onto  those  other  cars 
that  are  there  now.” 

The  boys  watched. 

"That,”  said  the  man,  "is  what  we 
call  'making  up  a train.’  ” 
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Now  all  the  cars  were  hooked  up,  and 
the  switch  engine’s  work  was  done. 

Away  it  puffed,  and  the  switch  engineer 
went  with  it. 

Just  then  a very  big  engine  came 
backing  up  to  the  cars. 

Soon  another  engineer  walked  over 
and  climbed  up  into  the  big  engine. 

"Is  he  the  one  who  is  going  to  take 
the  train  out?”  the  boys  asked. 

"He  is  the  one,”  the  watchman  said. 

"Another  train  is  ready  to  go.” 


Signals 

As  soon  as  one  train  was  on  its  way, 
switchmen  began  to  make  up  another. 

All  at  once  Tim  said,  "I  know  how 
the  engineer  in  that  switch  engine 
knows  where  to  move  those  cars. 

Tom  doesn’t  know,  do  you,  Tom?” 
"Yes,  I know,”  Tom  said.  "That  man 
in  the  blue  overalls  gave  a signal. 

He  is  signaling  to  the  engineer  now.” 
"What  is  he  signaling?”  Tim  asked. 
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Just  then  the  engine  began  to  back 
into  three  cars  that  were  behind  it. 

"I  know,”  said  Tom.  "He  signaled 
for  the  engine  to  back  up.” 

"Oh,  yes,  you  know  now,”  Tim  said. 
"But  I knew  before,  because  I watched 
when  they  made  up  the  last  train.” 

"Well,”  Tom  said,  "I  am  watching  now.” 
"All  right,”  said  Tim.  "The  man  is 
making  another  signal.  What  is  that?” 

" Head ! Head ! ” Tom  thought,  as  he  saw 
what  the  man  in  the  overalls  was  doing. 

Tom  didn’t  know  what  the  signal  was, 
but  the  man  who  ran 
the  switch  engine  did. 

Down  the  track  went 
the  engine,  pulling 
three  cars  behind  it. 
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"Say!”  Tom  said.  "Now  I know! 

That  signal  certainly  is  good. 

The  engine  is  the  head  of  the  train. 

So  when  the  engineer  gets  a signal  like  that, 
he  is  to,  well-1-1,  to  kind  of  go  head  first.” 
"That’s  it,”  the  watchman  said. 
"Switchmen  call  it  'heading  in.’  ” 

"Yes,  that’s  what  it  is,”  Tim  said. 
"Heading  in!  That’s  good.” 

"Signals  are  fun,”  said  Tom. 

Then  a switchman  came  along  and  he 
showed  the  boys  some  other  signals. 

Here  is  one  of 
the  signals  that 
he  showed  them. 

This  one  is  saying, 

"Switch  your  train 
to  Track  4.” 
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The  switchman  took  out  his  watch. 

"Time  to  make  up  another  train,” 
he  said.  "Watches  and  signals! 

We  couldn’t  run  trains  without  them. 

Why,  just  think  what  it  would  be  like 
if  every  engineer  took  his  train  out 
any  time  and  went  just  anywhere.” 

"Oh!”  laughed  Tom,  "that  wouldn’t  do. 
Trains  would  get  on  the  same  track  and 
bump  into  each  other.” 

"Yes,”  Tim  said,  "and  some  towns  would 
have  lots  of  trains  coming  into  them,  and 
some  towns  wouldn’t  have  any. 

And  people  who  wanted  to  take  a trip 
wouldn’t  know  what  time  they  should  go 
to  the  station. 

Someone  has  to  know  where  each  train 
goes  and  when  it  will  get  there.” 
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"See  this  signal,” 
the  switchman  said. 

"Time  to  eat.” 

"Time  to  eat!”  Tim 
"Well,  I guess  we  h 
better  be  going.” 

"Oh,  yes,  we  have  a long  way  to  go,” 
Tom  said,  "and  my  father  doesn’t  like  it 
when  I am  late  for  dinner.” 

"Late  for  dinner!”  said  the  switchman. 
"You  certainly  don’t  want  to  be  late 
for  anything  if  you  want  to  be  engineers. 

If  you  can’t  get  to  school  and  to  dinner 
and  to  bed  on  time,  how  can  you  ever 
run  a train?  Trains  must  be  on  time.” 
"Oh,  we  will  get  to  dinner  on  time,” 
the  boys  called.  "We  will!”  And  away 
they  went  in  a hurry  up  over  the  hill. 
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On  Time 

No  one  but  Tom  and  Tim  knew  there 
was  a fast  train  running  along  the  walks 
of  Newhill  that  day. 

A woman  coming  out  of  a grocery  store 
on  High  Street  saw  it,  but  she  thought 
it  was  just  two  boys  running. 

She  didn’t  know  Train  5 on  Track  1 was 
ten  minutes  late  and  making  up  time. 


Nancy  Summer  met  it  as  it  turned 
onto  Pringle  Street. 

"Get  off  the  track,”  Tom  called. 

"This  train  is  making  up  time.” 

"Tom,”  Nancy  called,  "Susan  is  looking 
for  you.  You  had  better  hurry  home.” 

Then  Patty  Bird  called  from  her  yard, 
"Tom,  did  you  know  Susan  and  your  father 
went  on  a train  trip?  They  just  went 
to  the  station.” 

And  that  stopped  the  train  right  in 
its  tracks. 

"Oh,  no,”  Tom  thought.  "No,  no,  no!” 

"Go  on,  Tom,”  called  Tim. 

But  Tom  didn’t  answer  him. 

Tom  didn’t  hear  Tim. 

He  started  to  run  down  the  street 
to  the  house  where  he  lived. 
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Tom  wanted  to  find  out  if  Patty  was 
just  talking.  He  had  to  know  if  Susan 
and  Father  were  home. 

He  just  had  to  know. 

" Susan ! Father ! ” Tom  called,  as  he  ran 
in  the  door.  "Here  I am!” 

"Hello,”  said  Mother.  "Didn’t  you  know 
that  Susan  and  Father  went  to  the  station?” 
That  was  too  much  for  Tom! 

"Oh,  Mother,”  he  said.  "How  could 
Father  do  that  to  me?  Why  didn’t  he 
take  me  on  the  trip,  too?” 

"Why,  Tom,”  Mother  said,  "they  went 
to  the  station  to  buy  train  tickets. 

Father  just  found  out  he  could  take 
his  vacation  now. 

So  we  are  all  going  on  the  trip.” 
"Oh-h-h,”  Tom  said,  "I’m  so  glad!” 
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"I’m  glad  you  are  on  time  for  dinner/’ 
said  Mother. 

"So  am  I,”  Tom  said. 

"I’m  never  going  to  be  late  again. 
Because,  you  see,  engineers  . . . .” 

But  Tom’s  mother  was  not  listening. 
She  had  a lot  of  work  to  do.  She  was 
getting  ready  for  a trip. 

"Tom,  please  bring  me  the  clothes  on 
that  bed,”  she  said.  "Thank  you,  dear. 
What  were  you  saying?” 

"Oh,  nothing,  Mother,”  Tom  answered. 
"I’ll  tell  you  some  other  time.” 


A Long  Trip 

"Look,”  Susan  said  when  she  and 
Father  came  home,  "tickets  for  all 
of  our  family.  All  but  Peter.  He  is 
too  little  to  need  one.” 

Tom  looked  at  the  tickets. 

"Why  are  they  so  long?”  he  asked. 

"Because  our  trip  is  a long  one,” 
said  Mother.  "This  is  going  to  be 
the  best  vacation  our  family  ever  had. 

Jip  is  going  to  Grandfather’s  farm, 
and  so  he  will  have  a vacation,  too.” 
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It  was  late  that  night  when  the  family 
went  to  the  station. 

"Look,”  Susan  said.  "Over  there  is 
where  Father  and  I went  for  tickets. 

We  must  show  them  to  a conductor  or 
we  can’t  go  out  to  the  train.” 


It  was  a long,  long  train.  It  was 
so  long  that  the  children  could  not  see 
the  baggage  car  away  up  by  the  engine. 

They  didn’t  know  that  a neighbor 
of  theirs  worked  in  that  baggage  car. 

But  he  did. 


Peter  and  Susan  went  with  Mother 
into  a little  room  at  one  end  of  the  car 
to  get  ready  for  bed. 

Tom  and  Father  got  ready  for  bed 
in  a room  at  the  other  end  of  the  car. 
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A porter  came 
to  help  Tom  climb 
up  into  his  bed. 

It  was  high  up 
over  the  bed 
where  Mother 
and  Susan  were 
going  to  sleep. 

When  Susan  saw  Tom,  she  said, 

"I  want  to  climb  a ladder,  too.” 

"Sh-h,”  Mother  said. 

"People  are  sleeping 
in  this  car.” 

But  she  let  Susan 
climb  up  the  ladder 
and  then  climb 
down  again. 

Just  once! 


Ill 
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Father  and  Peter  were  in  a bed  that 
was  just  behind  Mother  and  Susan. 

Soon  everyone  in  the  family  but  Tom 
was  sleeping. 

"All  . . . five  of  us,”  thought  Tom. 

"All  our  . . . family  . . . right  . . . here. 

I . . . wish  . . . tr  . . . ain  . . . would  . . . start.” 
Tom  was  very,  very  sleepy. 

Then  the  train  did  start.  Faster  and 
faster  it  went,  out  of  the  station  and  down 
the  track  on  its  long  trip. 

But  Tom  didn’t  know  it  had  started. 
Tom  was  sleeping. 


"Well,  well,”  Susan  said  to  the  porter 
the  next  morning.  "I  thought  this  was 
just  a sleeping  car.” 

"Not  in  the  daytime,”  the  porter  said. 
"In  the  daytime  you  sit  up.” 


"Will  you  fix  the  beds  for  us  again 
when  it  is  night?”  Peter  asked. 

"I  certainly  will,”  said  the  porter. 

"Every  night  I make  up  the  beds  and 
every  morning  I put  them  away  again. 

That  is  my  work.” 

"Are  all  the  sleeping  cars  like  this?” 
Tom  asked. 

"Not  all  of  them,”  the  porter  told  him. 
"Some  cars  have  many  little  bedrooms. 

When  you  are  in  a car  like  that,  you 
have  a little  room  of  your  own,  and 
everything  you  need  is  in  that  room.” 

Then  he  took  them  into  the  next  car 
and  showed  them  one  of  the  bedrooms. 

"Next  time  we  travel  we  may  have 
a little  room  like  this,”  Tom  said. 

"Maybe,”  said  Susan. 
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More  about  Trains 


This  is  where  the  White  family  ate. 
Many  other  people  who  were  traveling 
on  that  train  ate  there,  too. 

Here  is  where  all  the  food  was  cooked. 
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After  the  family  ate,  they  walked 
and  walked  until  they  came  to  a car 
at  the  end  of  the  train. 

They  sat  down  in  this  pretty  car 
and  listened  to  the  radio. 

After  that  they  sat  and  watched 
the  track  behind  them. 

What  do  you  think  the  woman 
in  the  yellow  hat  is  doing? 


They  saw  fields  of  yellow  wheat. 
"Look,”  Tom  said,  "that  wheat  will  be 


made  into  flour  some  day. 

And  maybe  that  same  flour  will  go 
to  Mr.  Brown’s  bakery  in  our  city.” 

"I  like  to  travel  on  trains,”  Susan  said. 
"Why  didn’t  we  take  a train  ride  sooner? 
Let’s  take  a trip  every  summer.” 

"Maybe  we  will,”  laughed  Father. 
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New  Friends 

The  White  family  was  on  the  train 
for  two  days  and  three  nights,  and 
every  minute  of  the  trip  was  fun. 

Soon  everyone  in  the  family  was 
a good  friend  of  the  conductors. 

One  conductor  was  named  Mr.  Bell. 

When  the  train  stopped,  Mother  let 
the  children  get  off. 

She  knew  Mr.  Bell  would  not  let  it 
start  until  they  were  on  again. 


Tom  and  Susan  liked  their  porter,  too. 
Sometimes  when  he  was  not  working, 


they  would  go  back  to  the  end  of  the  car 
and  sit  down  with  him. 

"Have  you  been  working  on  trains 
a long  time?”  Tom  asked  one  day. 

"I  certainly  have,”  the  porter  said. 

"I  began  working  on  trains  when  I 
was  just  a boy. 

And  I am  still  working  on  trains. 

And  what  is  more,  I am  going  to  be 
working  on  trains  just  as  long  as  they 
will  let  me.” 
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'"Do  you  like  to  work  on  trains?” 

Susan  asked. 

"I  certainly  do,”  the  porter  answered. 

'"Maybe  you  don’t  know  why,  but  Tom 
knows,  don’t  you,  Tom?” 

"Oh,  yes,”  Tom  said,  "I  think  anyone 
would  want  to  work  on  a train.” 

"Nothing  like  it,”  said  the  porter. 

"Sometimes  at  night  when  all  the  people 
in  the  train  are  sleeping,  I sit  here 
in  the  dark  just  thinking. 

I hear  the  engine  going  Oo-aw-oo-aw, 
Oo-aw-oo-aw ! Ooo-aw-oo-aw ! 

I know  the  people  in  the  towns  and 
on  the  farms  are  hearing  it.  And  they 
are  wishing  they  could  be  on  my  train 
going  and  going  and  going.  But  I don’t 
wish  it,  because  I AM  going.” 
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"Don’t  you  like  to  go  to  your  home?” 
Susan  asked. 

"Certainly,”  the  porter  said.  "And  I do 
go  home.  The  train  that  takes  me  away 
takes  me  back  home  again. 

And  on  my  way  back  I sit  here  again, 
and  I look  at  the  towns  and  the  farms 
as  we  go  by. 

I know  that  the  people  all  along  the  way 
see  the  train  coming  back. 

I know  they  sit  and  wonder  where 
that  train  went. 

But  I don’t  wonder,  because  I went 
with  it.” 


There  at  Last 

When  it  was  time  to  get  off  the  train, 
the  porter  came  to  take  the  baggage. 

"This  is  the  city  where  they  make 
so  many  moving  pictures,”  he  said. 

"Are  you  going  to  see  how  pictures 
are  made?” 

"We  want  to,”  said  Tom. 

"You  will  see  lots  of  things  here  that 
you  don’t  see  at  home,”  the  porter  said. 

"I  guess  that  is  why  people  travel.” 

"Where  will  we  sleep?”  Susan  asked 
when  Father  picked  up  the  baggage. 

"We  have  some  rooms  at  a hotel,” 
Father  said. 

"We  will  take  our  baggage  there,  and 
then  we  can  see  the  city.” 
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"My,  a lot  of  people  must  live  here,” 
Susan  said  when  they  came  to  the  hotel 
where  they  were  going  to  stay. 

"Yes,”  laughed  Father,  "but  just  for 
a few  days  when  they  make  a trip 
to  the  city. 

This  is  a hotel,  and  people  who  travel 
pay  to  stay  here.” 
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First,  the  Whites  went  to  see  how 
moving  pictures  were  made. 

It  was  a surprise  to  everyone  to  see 
the  big  machines  that  took  the  pictures. 


But  it  was  a bigger  surprise  to  see 
how  many  workers  were  needed  to  make 
just  one  little  part  of  a moving  picture. 
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The  next  day  the  Whites  took  a trip 
into  the  country. 


"Now,”  said  Father,  "we  can  see  where 
stores  at  home  get  some  of  the  fruit  and 
nuts  thev  sell  us.” 


On  the  way  back  to  the  city  there  were 
lots  of  little  houses  right  by  the  water. 

The  Whites  had  never  before  seen 
a neighborhood  like  that  one. 

Fishing  was  the  way  all  the  fathers 
in  that  neighborhood  made  their  money. 

Out  on  the  water  were  the  boats 
that  the  men  used  when  they  went 
to  catch  fish. 
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The  Whites  got  out  of  the  car  and 
walked  down  near  the  water. 

"I  see  three  men  fixing  something,” 
said  Susan. 

"Yes,”  said  Father.  "That  is  what 
the  men  use  to  catch  fish.  They  don’t 
use  a fishing  pole  as  I do  when  I fish. 

Fishing  is  their  work,  and  they  must 
catch  all  they  can  at  one  time.” 


There  was  one  big  building  where 
fish  were  being  put  into  cans. 

"I  have  never  seen  so  many  fish 
at  one  time,”  Mother  said. 

"No  wonder  there  are  so  many 
fishing  boats  out  on  the  water.” 

Tom  looked  at  the  name  on  the  cans 
and  said,  "We  buy  that  kind  of  fish 
in  the  grocery  store  at  home.” 

"Yes,  I know,”  said  Mother. 

"After  this,  whenever  I buy  fish  I will 
think  of  this  place. 

And  I will  think  of  the  people  who 
live  and  work  here.” 

"Me,  too,”  Tom  said.  "And  when  I 
go  to  the  moving  pictures,  I’ll  know  how 
they  are  made,  because  I saw  a picture 
being  made.” 
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''Father/’  Susan  asked,  "do  we  send 
anything  from  our  neighborhood  at  home 
to  the  people  out  here?” 

"Not  from  our  neighborhood,  but  from 
our  city,”  Father  said. 

"Some  of  the  workers  who  live  in 
our  neighborhood  at  home  make  clothes 
and  shoes  that  people  out  here  buy. 

Some  of  the  corn  that  grows  in  our  part 
of  the  country  is  sent  out  here.  Some  of 
the  wheat  is  sent  here,  too.” 

"I  didn’t  know  that,”  Susan  said. 

"I  guess  that  is  why  there  have  to  be 
so  many  trains  and  trucks  and  planes.” 

"You  are  right,”  said  Father. 

"I  don’t  think  there  is  any  part 
of  this  country  that  doesn’t  get  things 
from  another  part.” 
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"It  was  a good  thing  for  us  to  go  away 
from  home,”  Mother  said. 

"We  found  out  how  many  kinds  of  work 
and  workers  it  takes  to  make  the  things 
that  people  need. 

And  we  saw  kinds  of  neighborhoods 
that  we  had  never  seen  before.” 

"And  now,”  Father  said,  "it’s  time 
we  went  back  to  our  part  of  the  country. 

Our  vacation  is  just  about  over.” 

"Oh,  I don’t  want  to  go,”  Susan  said. 

"Don’t  want  to  go!”  said  Father. 

"Don’t  want  to  ride  in  an  airplane!” 

"In  an  airplane!”  Tom  and  Susan  said. 
"Oh,  Father,  let’s  start  right  now.” 

"Well,  not  right  now,”  laughed  Father, 
"but  in  the  morning.  In  the  morning  we 
start  home  in  an  airplane!” 
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Going  Home 

The  next  morning  at  the  air  field 
many  workers  were  getting  the  planes 
ready  to  go  up. 
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Soon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White,  Tom  and 
Susan  and  Peter,  and  some  men  and 
a woman  with  a baby  came  down 
the  road  in  a big,  long  car. 

The  air  field  was  a long  way  from 
the  city,  and  the  airplane  company  had 
its  own  cars  to  take  people  out  to  it. 

This  was  one  of  the  cars. 

Five  of  the  men  in  the  car  were  going 
on  the  same  plane  as  the  White  family. 

Four  men  and  the  woman  with  the  baby 
were  going  in  another  plane. 

And  one  of  the  men  was  not  going 
on  any  plane  at  all. 

He  worked  for  the  airplane  company. 

All  day  long  he  took  people  from 
the  city  out  to  the  air  field,  and  from 
the  air  field  to  the  city. 
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" When  will  the  plane  start  ?”  asked  Tom. 

"Can  we  get  on  now?”  asked  Susan. 

They  couldn’t  wait  to  see  what  a plane 
was  like. 

They  knew  that  a train  has  a baggage 
car  and  a mail  car. 

They  knew  about  the  engineer,  and  they 
knew  his  helper  was  called  a fireman. 

They  knew  there  was  one  car  where 
people  ate  and  another  car  where  they 
could  hear  the  radio  and  read. 

They  knew  who  took  the  tickets  and 
where  the  food  was  cooked.  And  they 
knew  how  porters  made  up  the  beds 
at  night  for  people  in  the  sleeping  cars. 

But  they  had  never  been  on  a plane. 

They  wanted  to  find  out  everything 
about  it. 
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"Maybe  a plane  is  like  a sleeping  car 
and  has  a lot  of  little  rooms/’  Tom  said. 

"I  know  one  way  that  planes  are  not 
like  trains,”  Susan  said  to  Tom  as  they 
were  waiting.  "They  don’t  have  a lot 
of  cars. 

Where  do  they  put  the  baggage  and 
where  do  we  eat  and  sleep?” 

"Come,  children,”  Mother  called. 

"We  are  going  to  get  on  now.” 
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All  over  the  Plane 

Tom  was  right.  There  were  rooms 
in  the  plane.  Some  for  baggage  and 
some  for  mail,  and  there  was  one  room 
where  two  men  sat  to  run  the  plane. 

Look  at  the  picture  and  you  will  see 
all  these  rooms. 

You  will  see  everything  Susan  and  Tom 
saw  as  they  walked  around  in  the  plane. 
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Miss  Long  took  both  children  and 
let  them  see  everything  there  was 
to  see  on  the  plane. 

It  was  part  of  her  work  to  help  people 
have  a good  time  when  they  traveled. 

Find  out  what  a woman  who  does 
this  kind  of  work  is  called. 

Find  out  what  the  two  men  who  run 
the  plane  are  called. 
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In  the  Air 

" Where  do  we  eat?”  Susan  asked. 

"All  the  people  on  this  plane  couldn’t 
get  into  that  wee  little  room  where 
you  said  the  food  was.” 

"You  don’t  eat  in  that  room,  and 
I don’t  cook  in  it,”  said  Miss  Long. 

"But  you  will  have  a good  lunch 
just  the  same. 

You  will  eat  at  your  seats.” 

"There  is  no  porter  on  this  plane,” 
Susan  said.  "Do  you  fix  our  beds?” 

"This  plane  doesn’t  have  beds  in  it,” 
Miss  Long  said.  "You  may  put  the  back 
of  your  seat  down  so  you  can  sleep. 

Now  run  to  your  seats,  and  I’ll  have 
a good  lunch  ready  soon.” 
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When  Miss  Long  came  in  with  lunch, 
it  was  just  as  good  as  she  had  said  it 
would  be. 

"You  said  you  couldn’t  cook  for  all 
of  us  in  that  room,”  Tom  said. 

"But  I didn’t  cook  in  that  room,” 
laughed  Miss  Long. 

"The  food  you  ate  was  cooked  before 
we  started.” 
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Miss  Long  had  a picture  of  the  place 
in  the  city  where  the  food  was  cooked 
and  put  on  the  plane. 

"You  see,”  she  said,  "I  put  the  food 
where  it  will  stay  hot.  Then  I take  it 
to  your  seats  when  you  are  hungry.” 
"Oh,”  said  Susan,  "planes  are  not 
the  same  as  trains.  But  I like  them.” 
"So  do  I,”  said  Tom. 
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Planes  go  faster  than  trains,  but  they 
don’t  go  to  every  town  and  city. 

This  plane  did  not  go  over  Newhill. 

So  the  Whites  were  going  to  get  off 
at  Central  City  and  stay  all  night 
at  a hotel. 

The  next  morning  they  would  take 
a bus  to  Newhill. 

"Is  this  Central  City?”  Tom  asked 
as  the  plane  began  to  come  down. 

"Yes,”  said  Father.  "Think  of  it! 

We  just  got  on  the  plane  this  morning 
and  here  we  are. 

It  took  two  days  and  three  nights 
to  make  the  trip  on  the  train.” 

"I  know,”  Tom  said.  "It  took  us 
that  long  when  we  went. 

Planes  go  much  faster  than  trains.” 
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"Look,”  called  Susan.  "We  can  see 
all  over  the  city. 

It  looks  like  Newhill.” 

"And  like  that  city  we  came  down  in 
just  after  lunch,”  Tom  said.  "I  can  see 
lots  of  big  office  buildings  and  stores. 
Around  them  are  the  houses  of  the  people 
who  work  in  the  buildings  and  stores.” 
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'"Firemen  and  policemen  live  there,  too/ 
Susan  said.  "And  maybe  a father  who 
owns  a bakery  like  Mr.  Brown’s.” 

"And  mailmen  live  down  there  in  one 
of  those  neighborhoods,”  Tom  said. 

"And  engineers  and  conductors  and 
porters,  too.” 

"Yes,”  laughed  Mother,  "in  every  city 
there  are  neighborhoods  just  like  ours. 

All  kinds  of  workers  live  in  them,  and 
their  houses  are  very  much  like  ours.” 

"There  are  schools  down  there,  too,” 
Susan  said,  "and  playgrounds  and  parks. 
And  there  are  people  in  them.” 

"And  children,  too,”  said  Peter. 

"Oh,  yes,  Peter,”  Mother  said. 

"Children.  Lots  of  children. 

Always  children.” 
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By  Bus  and  by  Taxi 

The  next  morning  they  started  home 
on  the  bus. 

"I  like  the  plane  better,”  Susan  said. 
"This  bus  is  slow.  It  stops  too  much.” 

"But,”  said  Tom,  "that  is  why  we  are 
going  on  the  bus.  It  stops  at  Newhill 
and  the  plane  doesn’t.” 
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Once  the  bus  stopped  at  a lunch  room, 
and  everyone  got  out  to  eat.  Then  they 
went  on  again. 

"Now  we  have  had  rides  on  a train, 
an  airplane,  and  a bus,”  Susan  said. 

"I  guess  that  is  all.” 

"Taxis,”  said  Tom.  "We  have  had 
lots  of  rides  in  taxis  on  this  trip. 

Will  we  go  home  in  a taxi  when  we 
get  to  Newhill,  Father?” 

"We  will,”  said  Father. 

And  they  did. 

"724  Pringle  Street,”  Mr.  White  told 
the  taxi  man  at  the  Newhill  Station. 

"Peter,  did  you  hear  that?”  Tom  said. 

" Do  you  know  where  we  are  going?  Do  you 
know  who  lives  at  724  Pringle  Street?” 
"Jip!”  said  Peter. 
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Peter  was  right. 

724  Pringle  Street  was  Jip’s  home  and 
Peter’s  home,  too.  And  724  Pringle  Street 
was  where  the  taxi  was  taking  them 
as  fast  as  it  could  go. 

"Will  Jip  be  home  when  we  get  there?” 
Susan  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,”  Mother  said. 

"Grandfather  and  Grandmother  and  Jip 
were  coming  to  the  city  this  morning.” 

The  taxi  turned  into  Pringle  Street 
and  stopped. 

Bow- wow- wow ! Wow- wow- wow- wow ! 

"It’s  Jip!  He  sees  us,”  called  Tom. 

"Jip!  Jip!”  called  everyone. 

"Hello,  Jip!  Here  we  are!  Jip! 

We  are  home!” 

Bow-wow-wow!  went  Jip. 
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From  One 
co  Another 


WORKERS  WHO  SEND 


OUR  MESSAGES 


Workers  Who  Send  Our  Messages 

Did  the  mailman  ever  bring  a letter 
to  you?  Maybe  the  letter  said, 

"Happy  Birthday/’  Did  it? 

Did  the  letter  come  from  someone  in 
the  city  or  town  where  you  live,  or 
did  it  come  from  some  place  far  away 
from  your  home? 

Maybe  you  have  had  a letter  from 
another  country. 

Have  you? 
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When  you  are  in  the  same  room  with 
a friend,  how  can  you  let  him  know 
what  you  are  thinking? 

When  you  both  are  in  the  same  town, 
how  can  you  talk  to  him  without  going 
where  he  is? 


Think  of  other  ways  in  which  people 
can  send  messages  from  one  place 
to  another. 

Tell  of  some  message  that  has  come 
into  your  home  over  the  radio. 
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I Dare  You 

Up,  up,  up  the  telephone  pole  went 
a telephone  man. 

" I am  going  up,  too,”  Billy  said. 
"Just  watch  me  climb  away  up  high.” 
Billy  liked  to  TALK  BIG. 
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The  telephone  man  looked  down  and 
saw  Billy  coming  up  the  pole. 

"You!  Boy!”  he  called.  "Get  down!” 

And  Billy  did  get  down — faster  than 
he  had  climbed  up.  But  as  soon  as  he 
was  down  he  began  to  TALK  BIG  again. 

Not  to  the  telephone  man.  Oh,  no! 

He  did  all  his  talking  to  Tom. 

"That  telephone  man  can’t  stop  me,” 
he  said.  "I  can  climb  that  old  pole 
any  time  I want  to. 

That  is  the  pole  for  the  telephone 
in  our  house,  and  I can  climb  it  if 
I want  to.” 

That  was  not  so. 

A telephone  company  owns  its  poles, 
and  no  one  must  climb  them  but  men 
who  work  for  the  telephone  company. 
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Billy  waited  until  the  man  had  left,  and 
then  he  said,  "Go  up,  Tom.  You  can 
climb  up  first  if  you  want  to.” 

"I  don’t  want  to,”  Tom  said. 

"My  father  doesn’t  want  me  to  climb 
telephone  poles.” 

"Aw-w,”  Billy  said,  "you  are  afraid. 

I dare  you  to  climb. 

I just  dare  you.” 

Tom  was  not  afraid  to  climb,  but  he 
really  didn’t  want  to. 

"Tom  can’t  take  a dare,”  sang  Billy. 

"He  is  afraid  of  the  telephone  man.” 

That  was  too  much  for  Tom. 

"I  am  not  afraid.  I can,  too,  take 
a dare,”  he  said. 

And  he  began  to  climb  up  the  pole 
as  fast  as  he  could  climb. 
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Suddenly  Billy  called,  "Oh,  Tom! 

Here  come  your  Father  and  Susan. 

Hurry!  Hurry  down,  Torn!” 

Billy  knew  that  Tom  should  not  climb 
that  telephone  pole.  He  knew  Tom’s  father 
had  told  him  not  to  climb  telephone  poles. 

And  Tom  knew  it,  too.  He  wanted 
to  come  down,  but  he  was  afraid. 
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Tom  was  afraid  to  go  up  and  afraid 
to  come  down. 

Suddenly  his  feet  began  to  slide, 
and  down  he  fell. 

Father  and  Susan  came  running. 
"Tom,  are  you  hurt?”  Father  asked. 
"I  . . . guess  . . . not,”  Tom  said  slowly. 
"Where  . . . is  . . . Billy?” 

Billy  was  not  there.  Billy  had  left. 


"Oh,  Father,  he  dared  me  to  climb,” 
Tom  said.  "Billy  dared  me  to  climb.” 

"And  you  took  the  dare,”  said  Father. 
"I  thought  you  were  old  enough  to  do 
your  own  thinking. 

Don’t  you  know  that  no  one  but  men 
who  work  for  the  telephone  company 
should  ever  climb  those  poles? 

Your  mother  and  I have  told  you  that. 
You  didn’t  forget  it,  did  you?” 

"No,  sir,”  said  Tom. 

"Well,  we  will  talk  more  about  that 
some  other  time,”  his  father  said. 

"We  can  just  be  glad  now  that  you 
were  not  hurt. 

After  this,  do  your  own  thinking. 

And  don’t  take  any  more  dares.” 
"YES,  SIR,”  said  Tom. 
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Knowing  How 

'"Get  your  hat/’  Tom’s  father  said 
the  next  morning. 

"You  and  I are  going  to  take  a trip.” 

Tom  didn’t  know  what  to  think. 

His  father  didn’t  say  anything  until 
they  were  in  the  car  and  going  down 
the  street. 

Then  he  began  to  talk. 

"Tom,”  he  said,  "when  I think  of  you 
taking  that  dare  . . . 
going  up  that  pole  . . . 
when  I think  what  that  electricity  could 
have  done  to  you  . . . .” 

He  didn’t  say  anything  more  until  they 
were  out  of  the  city. 

Then  he  stopped  the  car. 
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They  stopped  right  by  a sign. 

"There,  Tom!”  Father  said.  "That  is 
what  I want  you  to  see.  That  is  where 
we  get  electricity  for  our  city. 

Electricity  is  a wonderful  thing,  Tom. 
But  you  have  to  know  how  to  use  it, 
or  it  can  hurt  you. 

See  that  sign.  You  can’t  play  around 
with  electricity.” 
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Just  then  Mr.  White  saw  some  men 
on  a telephone  pole  fixing  wires. 

"See,”  he  said,  "those  men  know  how 
to  make  electricity  run  our  telephones 
and  our  machines. 

Other  men  are  still  thinking  about  it, 
and  learning  new  ways  to  use  it. 

They  are  people  who  help  the  rest  of  us 
to  live  better.” 

"Yes,  sir,”  said  Tom. 

"Electricity  is  a very  good  thing,” 

Mr.  White  told  Tom. 

"But  the  kind  of  people  who  don’t 
use  it  right  can  get  hurt  or  hurt  others 
with  it.” 

Soon  Mr.  White  stopped  the  car 
at  a big  building  which  was  owned  by 
the  telephone  company. 
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In  the  telephone  building  they  met 
a man  named  Mr.  Gray. 

He  took  them  into  a big  room  where 
there  was  a telephone  pole. 

'"This  is  a school  where  our  workers 
can  learn  to  climb  telephone  poles,” 

Mr.  Gray  said. 


"I  didn’t  know  men  went  to  school 
to  learn  to  climb  poles,”  laughed  Tom. 

"Yes,”  Mr.  Gray  said.  "And  they  learn 
many  other  things. 

These  men  are  learning  how  to  fix 
the  wires  and  put  in  telephones  and 
take  care  of  them. 

Our  workers  have  to  learn  how  to  use 
many  kinds  of  machines,  too. 

These  machines  are  needed  to  make 
our  telephones  work. 

Let’s  go  to  the  next  floor,  where  you 
will  see  some  of  the  machines  we  use.” 

Upstairs  Tom  saw  so  much  that  his 
head  began  to  go  round. 

"What  is  that?”  he  asked.  "And  that — 
and  that — and  that? 

How  does  it  work?  What  does  it  do?” 
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The  machine  that  Tom  liked  best  was 
a ringing  machine. 

'"It  is  a machine  like  this  that  makes 
a telephone  ring,”  said  Mr.  Gray. 

"Do  men  learn  to  make  this  machine 
at  your  school?”  Tom  asked. 

"No,”  said  Mr.  Gray. 

"There  are  many  other  schools  where 
men  learn  to  make  machines.” 
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"Father,”  Tom  said  on  the  way  home, 
"when  I am  old  enough,  I want  to  learn 
how  to  make  machines. 

I want  to  make  a kind  of  machine 
that  no  one  has  thought  of. 

But  by  that  time  people  will  know 
how  to  make  everything.” 

"I  should  say  not,”  said  Father. 

"No  matter  how  good  anything  is, 
it  can  always  be  made  better. 

It  takes  time  and  money  to  learn 
to  make  machines,  but  if  that  is  what 
you  want  to  do,  we  will  find  a way.” 

"Oh,  Father,  I do,”  Tom  said. 

"Fine!”  said  Father,  "but  Tom  . . . 

"Yes,  Father.” 

"Until  then,  don’t  forget  what  I said 
about  climbing  telephone  poles.” 
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Central 

" Number,  please,”  says  a girl  when 
you  make  a telephone  call. 

Every  telephone  has  a number. 
When  you  tell  Central  what  number 
you  want,  she  can  get  it  for  you. 
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You  do  not  have  wires  running  from 
your  telephone  to  every  other  telephone, 
do  you? 

No,  you  have  just  one  wire  and  it  runs 
into  one  building  in  your  town  or  city. 

All  the  other  telephone  wires  run  into 
this  building,  too. 

Telephone  calls  on  all  these  wires 
come  into  this  central  place. 

When  you  tell  Central  the  number  you 
want,  she  can  switch  your  wire  to  the  wire 
that  runs  to  your  friend’s  telephone. 

Then  you  can  talk  to  your  friend 
just  as  if  there  were  one  long  wire 
from  your  telephone  to  his. 

The  picture  on  page  163  shows  how 
Central  can  switch  the  wires  so  you  can 
talk  to  someone  on  another  wire. 
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There  are  many  kinds  of  telephones. 

Maybe  your  telephone  looks  like  this. 
Then  you  do  not  have  to  call  Central 
at  all  to  get  your  number. 

A machine  will  get  your  number 
for  you. 

What  is  this  kind  of  telephone  called? 

How  do  telephones  help  people? 

Maybe  someday  you  will  be  the  one 
to  make  a machine  just  as  wonderful 
as  the  telephone. 
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Your  Newspaper 

Every  day  men  and  machines  put  news 
on  paper. 

When  we  read  a newspaper,  we  learn 
what  is  going  on  everywhere. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  newspaper 
that  your  father  buys? 
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How  do  you  get  the  newspaper 
at  your  house? 

If  a newsboy  brings  it,  do  you  know 
his  name?  What  is  it? 

How  many  pennies  do  you  have  to  pay 
for  each  paper? 

How  many  pennies  does  the  newsboy 
earn  for  bringing  each  paper? 


A Radio  Station 

This  radio  station  is  in  a city  that 
is  far  away  from  Newhill. 

But  Tom  and  Susan  can  hear  the  show 
over  their  radio.  They  can  hear  it 
just  as  well  as  they  could  if  they  were 
at  the  station. 

What  must  they  do  to  hear  it? 
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A Letter  to  Ring 

"Jip,  stop  that  noise!”  Mother  called. 
"Children!  Turn  off  that  radio!” 

Tom  and  Susan  came  running. 
"Mother,”  they  called,  "don’t  make  us 
turn  off  the  radio,  please!  We  want 
to  hear  Ring,  the  Radio  Dog.” 

"Very  well,”  Mother  said.  "But  you 
will  have  to  put  Jip  outdoors.  He  makes 
too  much  noise.” 
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Ring  was  the  wonderful  talking  dog 
in  the  radio  show. 

"How  old  are  you,  Ring?”  asked  a man 
in  the  show. 

Wow!  Wow!  went  Ring. 

He  was  two! 

Bow-wow-wow!  went  Jip. 

"Oh,  Jip,”  laughed  Tom.  "You  think 
another  dog  is  here,  don’t  you?  I’ll  have 
to  put  you  out  so  we  can  hear  the  radio.” 

Tom  missed  part  of  the  show  when  he 
put  Jip  out. 

When  Tom  came  back,  another  man 
at  the  radio  station  was  talking. 

"Just  send  us  a letter,”  the  man  said, 
"and  we  will  send  you  a picture  of  Ring.” 

A picture  of  Ring!  That  was  what 
Susan  and  Tom  wanted. 
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'"Will  it  take  very  long  for  a letter 
to  get  to  Greenfield  where  Ring  lives?” 
Tom  asked  his  mother. 

"Yes,”  his  mother  said.  "It  will  take 
three  days  and  two  nights  for  your  letter 
to  get  there  by  train.” 

"Then,”  said  Tom,  "I  think  that  Til 
send  it  by  plane.  This  summer  we  went 
faster  by  plane  than  we  did  on  the  train.” 
"Yes,”  said  his  mother,  "and  your  letter 
will  go  faster  by  plane,  too.” 

That  was  why  an  air-mail  stamp  was 
on  Tom’s  letter  when  the  mailman 
took  it  out  of  the  box. 


"I  certainly  won’t,” 
said  the  mailman. 


"Please  don’t  let  it 
get  lost,”  Tom  called. 


Off  to  Greenfield 

All  day  letters  were  going  in  and  out 
of  the  neighborhood  post  office. 

And  that  was  where  the  mailman  took 
Tom’s  letter. 

Tom’s  letter  had  a stamp  on  it  and 
it  would  not  get  lost. 

The  city  where  it  was  going  was 
very  far  away,  but  the  letter  would 
get  there  all  right. 

The  men  at  the  neighborhood  post  office 
would  see  to  that. 

They  would  take  care  of  it  and  start  it 
on  its  way. 


In  and  out  of  a machine  went  the  letter. 
Then  the  stamp  looked  like  this. 


Anyone  could  see  that  it  had  been  used 
for  sending  one  letter.  It  could  never 
be  used  for  sending  another. 
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A lot  of  letters  came  into  the  post  office 
that  day.  Some  were  going  to  one  place 
and  some  to  another. 
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No  matter  where  a letter  was  going, 
the  mailmen  knew  what  to  do  with  it. 

They  could  sort  the  mail  very  fast. 

Sort,  sort,  sort.  One  letter  here, 
another  letter  there. 

Tom’s  letter  would  go  to  the  right  city 
because  he  had  put  the  name  of  the  city 
where  the  mailman  could  see  it. 

When  all  the  letters  were  sorted, 
some  of  them  went  into  one  bag  and 
some  went  into  another. 

Tom’s  letter  had  an  air-mail  stamp 
on  it,  and  so  it  went  into  a bag  that 
was  going  by  airplane. 

A mailman  put  the  bag  into  a truck 
with  some  other  bags. 

Away  went  the  truck  with  Tom’s  letter 
to  the  air  field. 
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waiting  and  ready  to  go. 

Up  into  the  plane  went  the  mail  bags. 
Then  up  into  the  air  and  over  the  city 
went  the  plane. 

It  went  right  over  Tom’s  house. 

The  men  in  the  plane  looked  down  and 
thought,  "Maybe  a letter  we  have  here 
came  from  a house  down  there.” 

But  they  didn’t  really  know. 
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Tom  and  Susan 
saw  the  airplane 
going  very  fast 
over  their  house. 


"I  wonder  if 
our  letter  is  in 
that  very  plane,” 
Susan  said. 

"It  could  be,” 
said  Tom. 

But  he  didn’t 
really  know. 


That  same  day  the  plane  came  down 
at  Greenfield,  where  the  radio  station  was. 

Away  went  the  letter  to  the  post  office, 
and  the  next  morning  a mailman  took  it 
to  the  radio  station. 

It  didn’t  stay  there  very  long. 

It  was  put  into  a bag  with  other  letters 
that  asked  for  a picture.  Then  a boy  took 
the  bag  to  the  Better  Dog-Food  Company. 

The  Dog-Food  Company  had  put  Ring 
on  the  radio  so  that  people  would  know 
about  Better  Dog-Food. 

The  man  who  owned  the  Company 
would  send  the  picture  to  Tom. 

He  thought  that  if  people  liked  Ring 
they  would  want  to  buy  their  dog  food 
from  the  Better  Dog-Food  Company. 

And  a lot  of  people  did. 
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There  were  letters  from  everywhere 
in  that  mailbag. 

Tom’s  letter  was  in  it,  too. 

A mail  boy  opened  all  the  letters 
with  a machine  that  worked  very  fast. 

The  letters  asked  for  Ring’s  picture, 
and  a picture  was  sent  to  everyone  who 
asked  for  it. 
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"Look,”  said  one  of  the  mail  girls 
when  she  saw  Tom’s  letter.  "I  think 
Mr.  Church  would  like  to  see  this.” 

Mr.  Church  was  the  man  who  owned 
the  Better  Dog-Food  Company. 

"Well,  well!”  said  Mr.  Church  when 
he  saw  the  letter.  "This  is  good,  but 
it  is  a letter  to  Ring.  So  we  must  let 
Ring  answer  it.” 

This  is  the  letter.  Just  see  what  Jip 
had  put  at  the  end  of  it! 


The  Picture  Comes 

One,  two,  three,  four  days.  That  is 
a long  time  when  you  are  waiting. 

"Will  my  picture  come  by  train  or 
by  airplane?”  Tom  asked  his  mother. 

"By  train,”  said  Mother. 

"It  will  take  three  days  for  a letter 
to  come  from  Greenfield  by  train.” 

"It  took  a day  for  my  letter  to  get 
to  Greenfield  by  airplane,”  said  Tom. 
"So  that  makes  four  days  in  all.” 

"It  may  take  a day  or  two  more,” 
said  Mother.  "You  know  it  takes  time 
for  mail  to  go  to  and  from  post  offices 
and  the  radio  station.” 

"Radio  certainly  is  faster  than  trains 
or  airplanes,”  said  Tom. 
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" I wish  they  could  send  pictures  over 
the  radio/’  Susan  said.  "If  they  did, 
we  could  see  things  as  soon  as  we  could 
hear  them.” 

"They  do  send  pictures  over  the  radio,” 
said  Mother. 

"There  is  a new  kind  of  radio  that 
sends  them.” 

The  picture  on  this  page  shows  you 
the  kind  of  radio  she  was  talking  about. 


The  picture  had  been  put  on  the  train 
at  Greenfield. 

That  very  minute,  men  were  working 
in  one  of  the  cars  in  the  train. 

It  was  the  mail  car,  and  the  men  who 
worked  there  were  mail  clerks. 

The  mail  car  looked  just  like  a post  office, 
and  it  was  a kind  of  post  office. 
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Too-oo-oo-oo ! On  went  the  train, 
day  and  night. 

And  at  every  station  more  mail  was 
put  on  and  off  the  train. 

There  was  a lot  of  mail  going  from 
Greenfield  to  Newhill,  and  it  was  all 
in  one  bag  with  Newhill  on  it. 

That  mailbag  would  not  be  opened 
on  the  train. 

It  would  not  be  opened  until  it  was 
in  the  Newhill  City  Post  Office. 

But  some  bags  had  mail  for  more  than 
one  town  in  them. 

The  mail  clerks  opened  those  bags, 
took  out  the  mail,  and  sorted  it. 

There  was  a box  in  the  mail  car  for 
each  town. 

Into  the  right  box  went  each  letter. 
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The  clerks  in  the  mail  car  worked  fast. 

After  the  mail  had  been  sorted,  it  was 
put  into  bags  again.  ■ 

The  mail  for  each  town  was  put  into 
a bag  which  had  the  name  of  that  town 
on  it. 

Then  it  was  ready  to  be  put  off  the  train. 

!( 

At  every  town,  mail  was  put  off  the  train, 
and  more  mail  was  put  on. 

The  mail  had  to  be  put  on  very  fast, 
for  the  train  couldn’t  stop  long.  ] 
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Mail  trains  cannot  get  messages  from 
one  place  to  another  as  fast  as  radios  or 
airplanes. 

But  no  time  is  lost  on  trains  if  it 
can  be  helped. 

At  some  of  the  little  towns,  the  train 
didn’t  stop  at  all. 

Not  for  one  second! 

But  mail  was  put  on  the  train,  and 
mail  was  put  off. 


The  train  took  the  mail  with  a hook 
just  as  the  picture  shows  you. 


At  last  the  picture  of  Ring  came 
to  Newhill  and  to  the  City  Post  Office. 

When  the  mail  was  sorted,  the  picture 
was  sent  out  to  a small  post  office 
in  Tom  and  Susan’s  neighborhood. 

And  there  it  was  put  with  the  mail 
for  724  Pringle  Street — all  ready  for 
the  mailman  to  take  out  the  next  day. 
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Tom  was  at  the  door  waiting  when 
the  mailman  came. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Fields,”  Tom  said.  "I  hope 
you  have  some  mail  for  me  today.” 

"Now,  let’s  see,”  said  the  mailman, 
looking  in  his  bag. 

"Now,  let’s  see.  I must  have  a letter 
for  you  by  this  time. 

Just  wait  a minute. 

Yes,  here  it  is,”  he  said  at  last. 

"Here  is  some  mail  that  has  come 


a long,  long  way.” 
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"Susan,  Mother,  Peter,  Jip!” 
called  Tom.  "Come  fast! 

See  Ring’s  picture!” 

The  mailman  had  to  see,  too. 

Ring  had  signed  his  picture  just 
the  way  Jip  had  signed  the  letter. 

Oh,  not  one  of  the  other  children 
in  Tom’s  neighborhood  had  ever  had 
a picture  like  that. 
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"Bow-wow-wow!”  went  Jip. 

" Bow- wow- wow- wow- wow- wow ! ” 

"Jip  doesn’t  like  Ring’s  picture, 
does  he?”  Susan  said. 

"No,”  laughed  Mother,  "Jip  doesn’t 
like  to  hear  Ring  on  the  radio,  and  he 
doesn’t  like  Ring’s  picture.” 

"Maybe  Jip  is  afraid  you  are  going 
to  get  another  dog,”  said  the  mailman. 

"Maybe  that  is  why  he  doesn’t  like 
the  radio  dog.” 
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The  Mailman  Goes  Home 

The  mailman  was  hot  and  tired. 

He  was  very  glad  his  work  was  over 
for  that  day. 

" Going  home!”  he  thought  as  he 
came  to  the  street  where  he  lived. 

"I  like  that.  I am  hungry.  I wonder 
what  we  are  having  for  dinner  .... 
Something  good  ....  We  always  do.” 
And  just  then  his  three  children,  John 
and  Jane  and  Jill  Fields,  saw  him. 


" Daddy,”  called  John,  "come  and 
play  ball  with  me.  Come  on,  Daddy.” 
"Daddy!”  said  Jane.  "May  I go 
to  the  moving  picture  after  dinner? 

It  is  all  about  a wonderful  horse. 

My  friends  say  it  is  the  best  picture 
they  ever  saw.  Please,  Daddy?” 

"Me  too,  Daddy,  me  too,”  said  Jill. 
"No!”  said  their  father.  "No!” 

"Please,  children!”  Mrs.  Fields  called. 
"Don’t  climb  all  over  Daddy  the  minute 
he  gets  home.  He  is  hot  and  tired.” 
"Tired!”  said  Father.  "I  should  say 
I am  tired.  And  hungry,  too! 

Why  did  I ever  think  I wanted  to  be 
a mailman  anyway?  Walking,  walking, 
walking,  walking  all  day  and  every  day! 
What  a way  to  make  money!” 
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"Now,”  Mrs.  Fields  said,  "let  me  take 
your  hat.  You  just  need  to  sit  down 
and  eat  dinner.  Go  and  get  ready,  and 
we  will  eat  out  under  the  trees.” 

As  soon  as  their  father  went  upstairs, 
John  and  Jane  helped  their  mother  take 
the  food  outdoors. 

'Til  help,  too,”  said  little  Jill. 

"Oh,  yes,”  Mother  said,  "you  may 
take  the  fruit.” 
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"It  is  fun  to  eat  outdoors/’  said  Jane. 

All  the  family  were  hungry.  They  ate 
and  ate  and  ate. 

"I  must  tell  you  about  something  that  I 
saw  today/’  said  Mr.  Fields.  And  he  told 
about  Jip  and  the  radio  dog’s  picture. 

The  family  laughed  and  laughed. 

"Oh,  my,”  said  John,  "that  is  funny. 
Jip  is  a funny  dog.” 
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'"You  know,”  Mr.  Fields  said,  "I  take 


mail  to  a lot  of  people  day  after  day. 

Sometimes  I know  what  they  want, 
and  when  I bring  them  mail  that  makes 
them  happy,  I am  happy,  too.” 

Mrs.  Fields  laughed  and  said,  "But  you 
were  not  glad  to  be  a mailman  when  you 
came  home  today.  You  didn’t  want 
to  be  a mailman  then.” 

"I  know,”  laughed  Mr.  Fields.  "I  guess 
I was  just  tired  and  hungry. 

No  kind  of  work  is  easy  when  you 
are  as  tired  as  I was.” 

"Daddy,”  Jane  said,  "please  could  I go 
to  the  moving  pictures  now?” 

"Moving  pictures?”  said  her  father. 
"Why,  yes.  It’s  not  too  late. 

Let’s  all  go.” 
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The  family  got  ready  for  the  show. 
All  but  Jill. 

She  was  too  little  to  be  up  so  late, 
and  so  her  mother  got  Ruth  Snow 
to  come  and  watch  Jill. 

The  rest  of  the  family  wouldn’t  go 
if  no  one  was  in  the  house  with  Jill. 


So  Ruth  Snow  earned  some  money, 
Jill  had  a good  sleep  in  her  bed,  and 
her  family  saw  the  show. 


Fun 

For  Everyone 


WORKERS  WHO  HELP  US 


PLAY 


Workers  Who  Help  Us  Play 

People  go  to  a picture  show  to  have 
a good  time.  They  have  so  much  fun 
that  they  never  think  about  the  workers 
who  helped  to  make  the  picture. 

Susan  and  Tom  White  never  thought 
about  all  those  workers  until  they  saw 
a moving  picture  being  made. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  workers  who 


help  make  moving  pictures.  They  work 
so  that  you  can  have  fun. 

Workers  are  needed  to  help  take  care 
of  playgrounds  and  parks,  too,  and  workers 
are  there  to  help  you  have  a good  time. 
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Rich  as  the  Pringles 


The  Pringles  lived  on  Pringle  Street. 

It  was  a pretty  street,  and  it  was  named 
for  Mr.  Pringle’s  grandfather. 

"Rich  as  the  Pringles,”  Tom  and  Susan 
always  said  when  they  wanted  to  say 
"very  rich.” 
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No  other  house  in  the  neighborhood 
was  so  fine  or  had  so  big  a yard. 

Sometimes  little  children  would  say, 
"When  I grow  up  big,  I hope  I will  be 
as  rich  as  the  Pringles.  Then  I can  buy 
everything  I want. 

All  the  toys  in  the  store! 

And  a big  red  merry-go-round  to  put 
in  my  big  yard!” 

"Look  there,”  Susan  said  one  day  when 
the  family  was  out  walking. 

"Look  at  the  Pringles’  yard. 

Oh,  Father!  It  is  so  beautiful! 

I wish  we  were  rich. 

I wish  we  had  a yard  like  that  with 
beautiful  trees.” 

"We  have,”  said  Father. 

"Everyone  in  this  city  has.” 
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"Our  yard  is  pretty/’  Susan  said. 

"But  it  is  not  so  pretty  as  this,  and 
it  is  not  very  big.” 

"Joe  and  Nancy  Summers  don’t  have 
any  yard  at  all,”  Tom  said.  "They  live 
over  a store.” 

"Maybe  they  don’t  have  a yard  and 
trees  at  home,”  said  Father.  "But  they 
have  them  just  the  same. 

Let’s  all  get  in  the  car,  and  I will 
show  you  their  beautiful  trees  and 
their  big  yard.” 

It  was  not  long  before  the  family  saw 
what  Father  was  talking  about. 

"Look,”  said  Father.  "Have  you  seen 
a yard  more  beautiful  than  this? 

Joe  and  Nancy  own  all  of  it. 

Everyone  in  this  city  owns  it.” 
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It  was  the  city  park. 

Oh,  how  beautiful  it  was! 
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The  Whites  went  on  around  the  park  until 
they  came  to  the  animals  in  the  zoo. 


" Everyone  in  the  city  owns  these,  too,” 
Father  said. 


"Do  Tom  and  I own  all  this  park  and 
all  the  animals  in  the  zoo?”  asked  Susan. 

"Then  I guess  we  must  be  very  rich, 
because  the  Pringles  don’t  have  a yard 
this  big,  and  they  don’t  have  animals 
in  their  yard.” 

"Oh,  yes,  they  do,”  laughed  Mother. 

"Everyone  in  the  city  owns  this  park 
and  everything  in  it. 

So  the  Pringles  own  all  this,  too.” 

Everywhere  in  the  park  people  were 
having  fun. 

Some  of  them  were  playing  games,  and 
some  were  taking  boat  rides. 

Some  of  them  were  eating  under  the  trees, 
and  some  were  just  walking  around. 

Suddenly  Susan  said,  "Look.  There  are 
Nancy  and  Joe  Summers.” 
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The  Summers  family  were  cooking 
over  a small  fireplace  in  the  park. 

Both  Tom  and  Susan  called  "Hello” 
as  they  went  past. 

"Father,”  said  Susan,  "I  am  so  glad 
to  know  that  everyone  owns  this  park. 

It  doesn’t  matter  if  some  people  don’t 
have  big  yards  at  home.  They  have 
this  big  park.  And  they  can  use  it 
whenever  they  please.” 
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What  Is  a Tax? 

"Father,”  said  Susan  as  they  left 
the  park,  "who  pays  for  all  the  things 
in  the  park?  Who  pays  the  men  who 
take  care  of  the  park  and  the  zoo?” 

"We  do,”  said  Father.  "We  pay  taxes. 

A tax  is  money  we  pay  to  run  the  city 
and  all  of  our  country.  We  pay  a tax 
on  our  house  and  many  other  things. 

We  pay  a tax  on  Jip,  too.” 

"Yes,  we  pay  a lot,”  Mother  said. 

"But  after  all,  we  can’t  run  a country 
or  a city  without  money.” 

"Yes,”  Father  said,  "I  know  that. 

And  in  this  country  we  do  get  a lot 
of  good  things  back  for  the  money  we 
pay  in  taxes.” 
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"What  do  we  get  for  our  taxes ?” 
Susan  asked.  "Do  I have  any  of  it?” 

"Oh,  Susan,”  Tom  said.  "You  have 
just  seen  two  of  the  things  we  get 
for  our  taxes. 

Taxes  pay  for  this  park  and  zoo.” 

"And  your  schoolhouse,”  Father  said 
as  they  went  by  the  school.  "Taxes  pay 
for  schools  and  teachers.” 

"And  the  neighborhood  playground,” 
said  Mother.  "You  children  wouldn’t 
have  so  much  fun  if  you  didn’t  have 
a playground. 

And  don’t  forget  the  city  library. 

Let’s  stop  there  now.  I want  to  get 
a book.” 

Father  stopped  the  car,  and  they  all 
went  into  the  library. 
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"You  see,”  Father  said  in  a whisper, 
"there  are  many,  many  more  books  here 
than  rich  people  like  the  Pringles  have 
in  their  homes. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  rich  to  read 
these  books.  You  just  have  to  take  care 
of  them  and  bring  them  back  on  time, 
so  that  others  can  read  them,  too.” 
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"Oh,  I see,”  Tom  said.  "We  would 
have  to  be  very  rich  before  we  could  own 
as  many  books  as  there  are  here. 

But  when  all  the  people  in  the  city 
own  them  and  take  turns  reading  them, 
everyone  can  have  a big  library.” 

"Yes,  Tom,”  Father  whispered,  "but 
don’t  talk  in  a library. 

If  you  must  say  something,  whisper.” 

"I  know,”  said  Tom,  "but  I forget.” 

"There  is  a room  here  that  has  books 
just  for  children,”  whispered  Susan. 

"That’s  the  room  where  Tom  and  I go 
whenever  we  come  to  this  library 
to  get  our  books.” 

"My,  I didn’t  know  that,”  said  Father. 
"I  always  come  to  this  room  to  get 
the  books  I read.” 
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"Oh,”  said  Tom  in  a whisper, 

"I  guess  you  don’t  know  about  all 
the  things  your  taxes  buy.” 

"No,”  said  Mr.  White.  "We  fathers 
are  pretty  busy  making  money  to  pay 
our  taxes. 

That  is  why  we  don’t  always  know 
about  all  the  fine  things  our  taxes 
are  buying  for  us  and  our  children.” 

Just  then  Mrs.  White  came  back  with 
a book. 

"I  am  so  glad  I brought  my  library  card 
with  me  today,”  she  said. 

"Now  I won’t  have  to  make  another  trip 
to  get  this  book.” 

"Then  let’s  hurry  home,”  said  Father. 
"Do  you  know  it’s  way  past  noon? 

I’m  hungry.” 
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More  about  Taxes 

A big  city  has  places  like  the  ones 
you  see  on  these  two  pages. 

Taxes  pay  for  all  of  them. 

What  are  these  places? 

Which  places  are  used  just  by  big  people? 
Which  ones  are  used  by  all  the  family? 
Does  your  town  or  city  have  a place 
like  any  of  these? 
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The  city  library  was  a long  way  from 
the  Whites’  house.  But  a small  library 
was  right  in  their  neighborhood. 

That  was  where  Susan  and  Tom  and 
all  their  friends  went  to  get  books. 

The  neighborhood  library  had  a room 
just  for  the  children.  And  Miss  Green 
was  there  to  help  them  find  the  books 
they  wanted  to  read. 
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One  day  Susan  was  in  the  library  when 
Nancy’s  grandmother  came  in. 

She  brought  a picture  book  that  had 
Nancy’s  library  card  in  it. 

"Please,  Miss,”  she  said  to  Miss  Green. 
"Do  you  have  another  book  that  is 
something  like  this? 

It  is  a story  of  the  country  where 
I lived  when  I was  a little  girl. 

There  is  a picture  in  it  that  looks  like 
the  town  where  I once  lived.” 
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Oh,  it  was  a beautiful  picture! 
"Look!”  said  Nancy’s  grandmother. 
"See  the  little  town  on  the  hill! 

See  that  girl! 

She  is  doing  the  same  thing  I did 
when  I lived  there.  And  her  clothes  are 
the  same  as  the  ones  I used  to  wear.” 
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Susan  wanted  to  see  the  book,  too. 

She  went  over  to  look. 

"Miss  Green,”  she  said,  "is  there 
really  a country  that  looks  like  this? 
Can  people  go  there  on  a train?” 

"Not  all  the  way,”  said  Miss  Green. 
"They  would  have  to  go  part  of  the  way 
on  a boat  or  a plane. 

But  reading  this  book  will  make  you 
think  you  are  really  going  traveling.” 

Miss  Green  picked  up  another  book. 

"Here,”  she  said,  "this  book  tells 
about  that  same  country.” 

"Thank  you,  Miss.  I will  take  it,” 
said  Nancy’s  grandmother.  "I  want 
to  show  it  to  Nancy.  She  likes  to  see 
pictures  of  my  old  home. 

I like  to  look  at  them,  too.” 
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All  this  time  Susan  was  listening. 
Listening  and  thinking! 

"Didn’t  you  ever  want  to  go  back  and 
live  in  your  country?”  she  asked. 

"No,”  said  Nancy’s  grandmother. 
"That  is  not  my  country  now. 

This  is  my  country  where  my  home 
and  my  children  are.” 
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"Is  this  country  more  beautiful  than 
your  old  country  ?”  Susan  asked. 

"Not  more  beautiful/’  said  the  woman. 

"But  here  we  have  more  schools  and 
more  teachers  and  more  of  everything. 

When  I was  a young  girl,  no  school 
was  near  my  home.  I did  not  learn 
to  read  until  I came  to  this  country. 

Here  I learned  to  read  in  a fine  school. 

Here  I have  a library  where  I can  get 
all  the  books  I want  to  read. 

And  that  is  why  I am  so  glad  that 
this  is  my  country  now.” 

Then  she  took  her  book  and  went  out. 

"Oh,  Miss  Green,”  Susan  said,  "I  am 
so  glad  we  have  a neighborhood  library. 

I like  to  come  here,  and  I hope  I can 
work  here  some  day.” 
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Just  then  Miss  Young  came  in  and  said, 
"It  is  storytelling  time.,, 

So  Susan  and  all  the  other  children 
in  the  room  sat  down  together  to  hear 
a story. 

It  was  about  a little  boy  who  had 
some  wonderful  hats. 

Some  of  the  children  could  read  it 
in  a book  if  they  wanted  to,  but  they 
liked  to  hear  Miss  Young  tell  the  story. 

Storytelling  time  was  fun. 


Books  for  Everyone 

Anyone  who  wants  to  read  library  books 
has  to  have  a library  card. 

A card  was  easy  to  get  at  the  library 
in  Tom  and  Susan’s  neighborhood. 

You  just  had  to  tell  Miss  Green 
your  name  and  where  you  lived,  and 
then  have  your  mother  or  father  sign 


a paper. 

The  cards  for 
big  people  were 
yellow. 

Children’s  cards 
were  like  this  one. 

Does  your  library 
at  home  have 
cards  like  this? 
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Anyone  who  had  a library  card  could 
take  books  out  of  the  library.  But  you 
had  to  get  them  back  on  time  or  pay 
some  money. 

When  you  went 
to  get  a book, 

Miss  Green  would 
stamp  the  day 
on  your  card. 

When  you  brought 
the  book  back, 

Miss  Green  would 
stamp  that  day 
on  your  card. 

You  could  have  a book  for  ten  days 
without  paying  any  money.  But  you 
had  to  pay  two  pennies  for  every  day 
the  book  was  late. 
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Many  of  the  children  who  got  books 
from  the  library  took  very  good  care 
of  them. 

Then  the  books  looked  as  good  as  new 
when  they  came  back. 

But  sometimes  a new  book  came  back 
looking  very  old. 

No  one  wanted  to  read  it  after  that. 

If  you  were  the  boy  or  girl  who  had 
brought  back  a book  like  that,  you  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  book,  or  you  could  not 
take  any  more  books  out. 

Do  you  take  good  care  of  books? 
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Fun  at  the  Playground 

In  vacation  time  Susan  and  Tom  went 
to  the  neighborhood  playground. 

All  summer  long  there  were  children 
on  the  playground  having  fun. 

When  it  rained,  they  could  play  or 
paint  or  make  things  in  the  field  house. 
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Miss  Ball  and  Mr.  Post  were  always 
in  the  field  house  ready  and  waiting  to  help 
the  children  paint  or  play  games. 

That  was  the  way  they  earned  money. 

Day  and  night,  that  field  house  was 
a busy  place. 

All  the  children  of  the  neighborhood 
met  there  in  the  daytime  to  have  fun. 
Then  at  night  the  mothers  and  fathers 
met  there  to  have  good  times. 

They  sang  or  played  games  or  they 
just  talked  about  neighborhood  matters. 

Miss  Brown  was  the  worker  who  helped 
the  big  people  have  a good  time. 

Is  there  a field  house  or  a playground 
in  your  neighborhood? 

Is  it  just  for  children  or  do  mothers 
and  fathers  use  it,  too? 
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Making  a Neighborhood 

One  afternoon  Tom  and  Jack  and  John 
and  Jim  showed  Miss  Ball  something 
they  had  been  making  of  clay. 

"Why,”  she  said,  "it’s  a little  toy  town. 
I didn’t  know  you  were  making  it.” 
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"It’s  not  a town,”  Jim  said. 

"It’s  part  of  our  city. 

It  is  our  neighborhood.” 

"But  it  looks  just  like  a little  town,” 
said  Nancy.  "There  is  just  one  school 
and  two  churches  and  a few  stores.” 
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"My  home  is  in  this  neighborhood/’ 
Sally  said.  "I  don’t  see  my  church  or 
my  house  or  my  street.” 

"It  would  take  too  long  to  make  all 
the  houses  and  churches  and  streets,” 
Tom  said.  "So  we  just  stopped.” 

"Yes,”  Miss  Ball  said.  "It’s  not  easy 
to  make  a big  neighborhood  like  ours. 

It  takes  lots  of  time.” 

"And  lots  of  clay,”  laughed  John. 

"We  used  all  the  clay  we  could  find.” 
"Just  think,”  said  Joe,  "what  a lot 
of  clay  it  would  take  to  make  a city!” 
"Yes,”  laughed  Miss  Ball,  "there  are 
many  neighborhoods,  and  each  one  has 
churches  and  stores  and  houses. 

All  the  neighborhoods  together  make 
a city.” 
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"Was  Newhill  always  a big  city?” 
asked  John.  "Or  did  it  start  with 
just  one  neighborhood?  Maybe  Newhill 
started  with  this  very  neighborhood. 

Did  it?” 

"No,”  answered  Miss  Ball. 

"The  city  started  downtown  where 
all  the  big  buildings  are. 

At  first  it  was  just  a very  little  town 
without  a railroad.  There  were  farms 
all  around  the  town. 

But  at  last  the  railroad  was  built,  and 
the  town  began  to  grow  fast. 

More  people  came  and  built  more  houses, 
and  a post  office  and  a railroad  station. 

The  town  went  on  growing  and  growing. 
More  and  more  buildings  were  needed, 
and  more  were  built.” 
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'"Where  did  the  town  get  room  to  grow?” 
asked  Tom.  "You  said  there  were  farms 
all  around  the  town  when  it  started.” 

"People  began  to  buy  the  farms  and  use 
the  ground  for  homes  and  other  buildings,” 
Miss  Ball  answered. 

"The  ground  where  this  neighborhood  is 
was  once  the  Pringles’  farm. 

Their  old  farmhouse  was  on  the  spot 
where  the  big  Pringle  house  is  now.” 

"Well,”  said  Tom,  "we  should  have  put 
the  Pringle  house  in  our  toy  neighborhood. 
I have  always  said  it’s  the  last  house 
on  our  street,  but  it  was  really  the  first. 

The  Pringle  house  certainly  should  be 
in  our  toy  neighborhood.” 

"Yes,  it  certainly  should,”  said  Jim 
as  he  ran  to  look  for  more  clay. 
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Noc  Too  Soon 


WORKERS  WHO 


ARE  LEARNING 


Workers  Who  Are  Learning 

One  day  on  the  playground  everyone 
sat  resting  and  talking  together. 

"Ten  more  days,”  Mr.  Post  said. 

"Ten  more  days,  and  then  all  of  us 
will  be  going  back  to  school.” 

"Oh,  Mr.  Post,”  said  John,  "I  thought 
you  and  Miss  Ball  were  through  school.” 
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"We  are  through  high  school,  John,” 
said  Mr.  Post.  "But  now  Pm  going 
to  school  to  learn  to  be  a doctor,  and 
Miss  Ball  is  going  away  to  school,  too.” 

"Yes,”  said  Miss  Ball.  "I  want  to  be 
a teacher,  and  someday  I’ll  be  one. 

Then  I hope  I will  work  right  here 
in  Newhill.” 

"I  am  going  to  be  a teacher,  too,” 
said  a high-school  girl. 

"And  I want  to  be  an  animal  doctor,” 
said  a boy. 

"A  nurse  is  what  I am  going  to  be,” 
said  Nancy  Summers.  "Would  you  like 
to  be  a nurse,  Susan?” 

"I  don’t  know,”  said  Susan,  "but  I 
know  what  Tom  wants  to  be. 

He  wants  to  be  a fireman.” 
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"Oh,”  laughed  Tom,  "I  just  thought 
I wanted  to  be  a fireman. 

Now  I know  what  I really  want  to  do 
when  I am  big  enough.  I want  to  learn 
how  to  work  with  electricity. 

Someday  soon  I’ll  know  how  to  make 
radios  and  telephones  and  all  kinds 
of  machines  that  run  with  electricity. 

But  not  too  soon! 

I’ll  have  to  go  to  school  a long  time.” 

"Well,”  said  Joe,  "I  have  always  said 
I wanted  to  be  a fireman.  And  that  is 
what  I am  going  to  be  when  I grow  up. 

Some  of  us  boys  who  think  we  want 
to  be  firemen  have  to  be  firemen,  or 
there  would  be  no  one  to  put  out  fires. 

We  do  need  firemen,  don’t  we,  Mr.  Post?” 

"Yes,  we  certainly  do,”  said  Mr.  Post. 
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"Just  think  of  it!”  said  Miss  Ball. 

"Someday  soon  you  boys  and  girls  will 
be  doing  the  work  of  this  neighborhood 
and  city  or  of  some  other  part  of  our 
country. 

But  not  too  soon.  Not  before  you  have 
learned  a lot  more  than  you  know  now. 

All  workers  need  to  learn  all  they  can 
if  they  want  to  do  their  work  well. 

Here  on  the  playground  you  learn  things 
that  will  help  you  be  good  workers  when 
you  get  through  school. 

You  learn  at  school  and  at  home,  too.” 

"Well,  then,  Miss  Ball,”  Susan  said, 

"I  guess  we  are  workers  right  now. 

Our  work  is  to  learn.” 

"It  certainly  is,”  said  Miss  Ball. 

"And  work  is  waiting  for  all  of  us.” 
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One  afternoon  when  the  children  met 
at  the  playground,  Tom  said,  "Oh,  dear! 

Five  more  days  until  school! 

Just  five  more  days  of  vacation! 

That  is  all!” 

Five  more  days!  And  the  next  day  it 
would  be  four,  then  three,  then  two, 
then  one. 

Suddenly  all  the  children  knew  that 
they  really  were  glad. 

Vacation  time  is  fun,  but  school 
is  fun,  too — when  summer  is  past. 

"I  am  big,”  called  little  Peter. 

"I  can  go  to  school  now,  can’t  I,  Tom?” 

"Not  just  now,”  Tom  said,  "but  you 
will  be  big  enough  someday. 

Someday  soon  you  will  be  starting 
to  school,  too.” 
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Back  to  School 

The  five  days  went  fast. 

The  first  day  of  school  came,  and  there 
on  the  school  grounds  were  the  children. 

Tom  and  Susan  and  their  friends  were 
ready  and  waiting.  Yes,  there  they  were — 
ready  and  waiting  for  the  school  doors 
to  open. 

Toot!  Toot,  toot,  toot! 

Down  the  street  came  a bus. 

"Look!”  called  Jim. 

"Here  comes  the  school  bus  bringing 
the  country  children. 

David  will  be  on  that  bus.” 

The  big  bus  slowed  down. 

Then  it  came  to  a stop  and  the  door 
was  opened. 
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Out  jumped  the  children  who  lived 
on  farms,  and  David  was  first  of  all. 

" Hello,  David,”  called  Ellen  and  Jack. 

"Hello,  David,”  called  Tom. 

"How  is  the  farm? 

I thought  maybe  you  wouldn’t  be  back 
to  school. 

I thought  maybe  you  were  too  busy 
running  the  farm  to  come  to  school!” 
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David  laughed  and  said,  "Oh,  no,  Tom. 
Going  to  school  is  my  work  now. 

Someday  I’ll  go  to  high  school,  and 
when  I am  through  high  school,  I’ll  go 
to  another  school  and  learn  how  to  run 
a farm.” 

"Why,  David,”  said  Tom,  "can’t  you 
learn  all  about  farming  at  home?” 

"No,  Tom,”  said  David.  "My  father 
says  there  is  always  something  new 
to  learn  about  farming.” 

"Maybe  so,”  said  Tom.  "Maybe  that  is 
the  way  it  is  with  all  kinds  of  work.” 

Just  then  a bell  began  to  ring. 

"Hoo-ee-ee!  Time  for  school,”  said  John. 

And  all  the  other  children  called, 

"Time  for  school!  Time  for  school 
to  start.” 
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At  that  very  minute  the  big  doors 
were  opened,  and  into  the  schoolhouse 
went  the  children. 

Into  Miss  Park’s  room  went  Tom 
and  David  and  Joe. 

Into  Miss  Page’s  room  went  Susan 
and  Nancy  and  Jane. 

Into  their  rooms  they  all  went 
to  meet  their  teachers. 

Back  in  school  and  ready  for  work! 

Someday  they  would  all  grow  up. 

Some  of  them  would  be  firemen,  and 
some  would  be  engineers. 

Some  would  be  doctors  and  nurses 
and  teachers  and  clerks. 

But  no  matter  what  kind  of  work 
they  would  learn  to  do,  they  all 
would  be  needed. 
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To  the  Teacher 


Someday  Soon  is  the  fourth  social-development  book  in  the  Social  Studies 
Program  of  the  Curriculum  Foundation  Series.  The  understandings  and  behavior 
traits  emphasized  in  each  unit  are  listed  on  pages  246-255. 

All  the  words  in  Someday  Soon  except  the  218  listed  below  are  used  in  the 
preceding  books  of  this  program,  Tom  and  Susan , Peter  s Family  and  Hello, 
David.  For  children  who  have  completed  The  New  Basic  Reading  Program 
of  the  Curriculum  Foundation  Series  through  Friends  and  Neighbors  (21), 
only  the  125  words  printed  in  boldface  type  in  the  list  below  will  be  new. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  UNDERSTANDINGS  AND 
BEHAVIOR  TRAITS 

In  guiding  the  social  development  of  children  we  are  concerned 
with  two  aspects  of  growth.  On  the  one  hand  we  must  consider 
desirable  patterns  of  acting  and  reacting  in  democratic  group  liv- 
ing. On  the  other  hand  we  must  give  attention  to  the  understand- 
ings out  of  which  desirable  attitudes  and  behavior  traits  grow. 

Someday  Soon1  and  its  accompanying  guidebook  present  learn- 
ing experiences  designed  to  develop  in  children  a realistic 
awareness  of  various  types  of  work  and  workers  in  a city  com- 
munity. This  program  encourages  children  to  consider  ways  in 
which  they  can  contribute  to  work  at  home  and  in  the  community, 
now  and  in  the  future.  It  promotes  appreciation  of  the  inter- 
relationship of  individuals  in  family,  neighborhood,  school  and 
community  groups,  and  guides  children  in  carrying  their  share 
of  responsibility  in  such  groups. 

The  stories  provide  a springboard  for  discussion,  dramatic 
play,  and  other  learning  activities  that  contribute  to  significant 
understandings  and  behavior  traits.  Children  find  it  easy  to 
identify  themselves  with  Tom  and  Susan  and  the  other  children 
in  the  book  who  explore  parts  of  the  community  as  naturally 
interesting  to  young  children  as  fire  stations,  airports,  round- 
houses and  zoos. 

The  first  unit  centers  attention  on  Tom’s  awakening  interest 
in  the  kind  of  work  he  may  do  someday.  This  unit  serves  as  a 
transition  between  Hello,  David,  the  preceding  book  in  the 
series,  and  the  units  in  Someday  Soon  which  follow.  Subse- 
quent units  present  in  turn  workers  who  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty, workers  who  produce  food,  and  workers  in  transportation, 
communication,  and  recreation.  The  concluding  unit  develops  the 
understanding  that  children  can  prepare  in  school  for  future 
work  in  their  own  or  other  communities. 

1 Other  books  in  this  program  are  Tom  and  Susan  (Primer),  Peters  Family, 
Hello,  David,  New  Centerville,  and  Cross-Country,  published  by  Scott, 
Foresman  and  Company. 
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BASIC  UNDERSTANDINGS  AND 


UNIT  ONE— No  More  School  (pp.  5-12) 

An  introductory  unit  linking  Hello,  David,  the  preceding  book,  which  is 
a study  of  a school  neighborhood,  to  this  book,  Someday  Soon,  which 
is  a study  of  city  community  workers  and  the  services  for  public  welfare 
which  communities  offer. 

Everybody  in  a city  benefits  from  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work  performed  by  many 
different  people. 

Adults  earn  a living  by  doing  various  kinds  of 
work.  As  each  child  grows  up,  he  will  be- 
come a worker  in  his  own  community  or  some 
other  community. 

Summer  vacation  is  a time  for  fun,  but  it  can 
also  be  a time  for  learning  things  about  differ- 
ent kinds  of  work. 


UNIT  TWO — Firemen  Are  Needed  (pp.  13-54) 

The  protection  of  a community  demands  a certain  sacrifice  of  comforts 
and  normal  living  conditions  from  the  men  engaged  in  that  work,  al- 
though there  is  often  some  form  of  compensation  for  this  sacrifice. 

Certain  workers  in  any  community  are  needed 
to  protect  life  and  property. 

Other  workers  protect  people’s  health. 


Work  benefits  each  worker  as  well  as  the  whole 
community.  Work  gives  people  a chance  to 
use  their  abilities  and  to  make  a living. 
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RELATED  BEHAVIOR  TRAITS 


No  More  School  (pp.  5-12)— UNIT  ONE 


Appreciating  the  many  different  kinds  of  work 
from  which  we  all  benefit. 


Comparing  the  kinds  of  work  which  people  do, 
with  the  idea  of  eventually  deciding  what  one’s 
own  work  will  be. 


Exploring  one’s  own  and  other  communities 
in  order  to  observe  different  types  of  work 
first-hand. 


Firemen  Are  Needed  (pp.  13-54)— UNIT  TWO 


Cooperating  with  and  showing  a friendly  atti- 
tude toward  firemen  and  policemen. 

Cooperating  with  school  and  city  health  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  with  private  physicians, 
nurses,  dentists. 

Showing  an  increased  interest  in  the  work  dif- 
ferent people  do. 
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BASIC  UNDERSTANDINGS  AND 


Ways  of  protecting  people  and  property  from 
fire  may  differ  in  different  communities. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  put  out  a fire.  As  a 
result  every  year  many  lives  are  lost  and  much 
property  destroyed. 

Firemen  must  be  prepared  to  rush  to  a fire  at  a 
moment’s  notice. 


A high  degree  of  cooperation  is  necessary 
among  firemen  if  they  are  to  be  successful  in 
getting  to  a fire  quickly  and  in  putting  it  out. 

Not  all  the  work  at  a fire  station  is  exciting. 
Many  unexciting  tasks  must  be  done  to  keep 
the  station  in  order  and  the  equipment  in  best 
possible  condition. 

The  men  in  a fire  station  must  learn  to  get 
along  well  during  the  long  hours  of  waiting 
when  nothing  happens. 

There  are  likely  to  be  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages on  any  job. 

Some  schools  have  safety  patrol  leaders  who 
help  other  children  cross  streets  near  the  school 
safely. 

UNIT  THREE — Food  for  Everyone  (pp.  55-86) 

The  production  of  enough  food  for  a closely  settled  city  neighborhood 
demands  complex  machinery  and  skilled  workers  to  run  that  machinery. 

It  takes  many  workers  and  much  careful  work 
to  produce  the  various  things  for  sale  in  a 
grocery  store. 
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RELATED  BEHAVIOR  TRAITS 


Finding  out  exactly  what  to  do  in  case  of  fire 
in  one’s  home,  at  school  or  in  the  community. 

Being  careful  not  to  start  a fire  by  playing 
with  matches,  by  using  worn  electric  cords,  by 
leaving  oily  rags  in  unaired  closets,  and  so  on. 

Sensing  the  value  of  alertness  and  speed  in  an 
emergency;  putting  these  traits  into  action 
when  necessary. 

Cooperating  in  an  emergency. 


Being  willing  to  do  unexciting  tasks  at  home 
and  at  school  and  in  one’s  future  occupation. 


Getting  along  well  together  while  waiting  for 
something  to  happen. 

Noting  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  in 
various  jobs,  as  preparation  for  future  work. 

Cooperating  with  school  safety  patrol  leaders. 


Food  for  Everyone  (pp.  55-86)— UNIT  THREE 


Avoiding  waste  of  food,  which  represents  so 
much  careful  work  by  so  many  people. 
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Baked  goods  may  be  made  at  home,  or  may 
be  bought  in  grocery  stores  or  bakery  shops. 

The  making  of  a loaf  of  bread  in  a big  bakery 
requires  careful  measuring  and  timing. 

In  any  business  like  a bakery  some  people  are 
needed  to  direct  the  work  of  others. 

It  takes  a surprising  amount  of  time,  money, 
skill,  and  effort  to  produce  such  things  as  a 
loaf  of  bread  or  a pound  of  butter. 


UNIT  FOUR— Going  Places  (pp.  87-146) 

The  constant  movement  of  people  and  goods  from  one  place  to  another 
in  this  big  country  demands  many  kinds  of  transportation,  each  with  its 
own  type  of  skilled  worker. 

People  use  various  kinds  of  transportation. 

It  is  very  important  for  trains  to  get  places  on 
time. 

While  the  passengers  on  a train  are  eating  or 
sleeping  or  enjoying  the  view  from  the  observa- 
tion car,  various  railroad  workers  are  busy 
operating  the  train. 

One  reason  people  travel  is  to  see  things  they 
can’t  see  at  home. 

There  is  no  place  like  home. 
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RELATED  BEHAVIOR  TRAITS 


Helping  parents  with  the  foods  made  at  home, 
or  with  marketing. 

Preparing  food  carefully;  practicing  careful- 
ness in  other  household  tasks. 

Doing  one’s  part  at  home  and  at  school.  Learn- 
ing at  times  to  lead;  at  other  times  to  follow. 

Developing  patience  and  perseverance  in  learn- 
ing to  do  even  quite  simple  things. 


Going  Places  (pp.  87-146)— UNIT  FOUR 


Practicing  safe  and  courteous  behavior  on  dif- 
ferent forms  of  transportation. 

Being  on  time  for  school  and  meals. 

Working  at  times  so  that  others  can  rest  or 
have  fun. 


Exploring  new  things,  such  as  unfamiliar 
places. 

Appreciating  one’s  home. 
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UNIT  FIVE — From  One  to  Another  (pp.  147-196) 

The  field  of  communication  employs  complicated  machinery  and  processes 
which  demand  workers  with  skill,  inventiveness,  and  integrity. 

Telephone  repairmen  have  special  training  and 
special  equipment  for  climbing  telephone  poles. 
It  is  dangerous  for  other  people  to  climb  the 
poles. 

Electricity  is  a wonderful  thing,  but  if  it  is  not 
used  right,  it  can  be  extremely  dangerous. 

Telephones  are  a marvelous  invention;  they 
can  save  much  time  and  carry  important  mes- 
sages quickly. 

No  matter  how  good  anything  is,  it  can  usually 
be  improved  on. 

Radio  broadcasts  need  to  be  timed  exactly. 

Both  radio  and  television  sets  can  be  put  to 
good  or  bad  use. 

Workers  usually  have  families  to  whom  they 
return  at  the  end  of  each  day’s  work. 

UNIT  SIX — Fun  for  Everyone  (pp.  197-230) 

The  cooperative  effort  of  a community  planning  and  participating  in 
recreation  has  an  important  place  in  our  society,  because  community 
cooperation  makes  possible  for  each  member  opportunities  and  facilities 
that  no  individual  by  himself  could  otherwise  enjoy. 

Park  workers  are  paid  to  cut  the  grass,  pick  up 
trash,  plant  flowers,  and  to  do  other  things  to 
make  the  park  attractive. 
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RELATED  BEHAVIOR  TRAITS 


From  One  to  Another  (pp.  147-196) — UNIT  FIVE 


Avoiding  dangers  even  when  dared  to  take  a 
risk;  taking  a stand  against  foolish  suggestions. 


Handling  electric  wires  or  connections  with 
care. 

Showing  consideration  for  the  other  people  us- 
ing telephones. 

Thinking  of  ways  of  improving  everyday 
actions. 

Timing  things  exactly  when  this  is  helpful. 

Using  radio  or  television  sets  in  a way  that 
does  not  annoy  others. 

Helping  tired  mothers  and  fathers  at  the  end 
of  the  day. 

Fun  for  Everyone  (pp.  1 97-230)— UNIT  SIX 


Helping  park  workers  by  putting  trash  in  trash 
baskets  and  by  not  picking  the  flowers. 
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BASIC  UNDERSTANDINGS  AND 


People  who  destroy  public  property  are  only 
destroying  what  they  or  their  parents  have  paid 
for  through  taxes. 

Library  books  are  useful  in  various  ways.  Li- 
brarians help  people  find  the  answers  to  many 
questions. 

UNIT  SEVEN— Not  Too  Soon  (pp.  231-241) 

Schooling  is  necessary  equipment  for  future  workers  of  the  community, 
city,  and  of  the  whole  country. 

For  children  school  is  preparation  for  future 
work. 
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RELATED  BEHAVIOR  TRAITS 

Taking  good  care  of  library  books. 


Reading  for  pleasure  and  information. 


Not  Too  Soon  (pp.  231-241)— UNIT  SEVEN 


Doing  schoolwork  well  with  one’s  future  life- 
work  in  mind. 
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